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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


i be meetings of the envoys chosen to end the 
war between Japan and Russia are still 
fresh in the public’ mind, since they took place 
only a year ago, and there was a lively and 
abiding interest in the recent dedication of a 
commemorative tablet at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. It is placed in the general stores 
building at the Portsmouth Navy-Yard, where 
the commission met, and the cover-page illustra- 
tions, showing the tablet itself, a detail of the 
border and the building, suggest that the work 
is equal, in an artistic sense, to the important 
event ‘which it both symbolizes and records. 


Q 


A Augusta newspaper presents the claim to 
fame of a citizen of South Atkinson, aged 
seventy years, who never rode on the steam- 
cars or on a steamboat, never rode on trolley- 
cars but twice, never slept at a hotel, never 
was out of the state, has been in only two 
cities and four counties of Maine—yet lives 
within four miles of steam-cars and within 


five miles of electrics. 
A of the thanks and praise mankind has 
yielded to the goose that saved Rome may 
properly be diverted to a cow in Peabody, 
Massachusetts, that recently saved a man, his 
wife and four children. While the family was 
asleep on the second floor, a fire started on the 
first floor. ‘The chambers were already filled 
with smoke when the head of the house came 
to himself, and had barely time to rescue his 
children, two of whom were unconscious. It 
was the bellowing of a cow, fastened in a 
tie-up close to the house, that awakened the 
man and undoubtedly saved the lives of all. 
Row is well supplied with public baths, 
both indoors and outdoors, and the chil- 
dren make energetic use of all. Swimming 
records will some day be broken by the boys 
and girls who receive their training from the 
city instructors, and indeed it seems as if a 
record was established the other day, when an 
eleven-year-old girl swam from Thompson’s 
Island to Commercial Point, Dorchester, a dis- 
tance of three and one-half miles, in one hour 
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|! and forty-six minutes. 


| which it was covered makes the feat seem 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















This is a long distance | 
for a girl of her age to swim, and the time in 





phenomenal. One hesitates to approve a record- | 
breaking athletic performance by a child, but | 
perhaps there is no other form of outdoor sport 
which presents so many certainties of benefit | 
and so few possibilities of harm as that of | 
swimming as ordinarily practised. 
& 

he swordfish is a fighter born, and his bulk | 

makes his weapon a thing to be dreaded. 
Probably the reader knows all about it,—that 
the fish measures from ten to fifteen feet in 
length, attaining a weight of from three hundred 
to four hundred pounds, and that the elongated 
upper jaw forms the ‘‘sword,’’—but men who 
do battle with the monster acquire a practical 
knowledge which the average person would not 
envy. Recently a member of a Boston crew, 
alone in his dory, was attacked by a swordfish. 
He tried to ‘‘stick’’ the fish before it struck, 
but failed, and with one plunge the fish 
smashed in the side of the dory and tore a great 
piece out of the bottom. Man and fish fought, 
in and out of the sinking dory, until the man’s 
cries for help drew his companions, and then 
the fish smashed a second dory 
ended his life. The vessel to which the sailor 
belonged finally came into port with eighty- 





before they | 


six swordfish. That signified eighty-six possible | 
combats—a fact that points the suggestion that | 


New England fishermen earn all the money 
they get. 


he monkey and the parrot have hitherto | 
been synonymous with a scene of fierce and 


furious excitement, but one perceives greater 
possibilities still in the coming together of a 
monkey and a hornets’ nest, as reported from 
Watertown, Massachusetts. While an Italian 


organ-grinder was busy manufacturing music, | 


his monkey decamped and climbed a tree. 
the tree was a hornets’ nest, and, curious as 
all monkeys are, the animal investigated it. 


In | 


Abandoning his organ for the moment, the | 


Italian went after the monkey. By that time 
the monkey was more than willing to come 
down, but unfortunately the hornets insisted 
on coming with him. 


Finally, however, all | 


got to earth, and then the Italian found that | 


while he was in the tree a Syrian pedler had 
come along and stolen his hand-organ. 
the affair developed into an international foot- 
race, which ended by the Syrian dropping the 
organ in the path of its owner. It should be 
added, to the credit of the hornets, that they 
had something to do with the result. 
pioneers of the swarm had gone on ahead and 
attacked the pedler. 
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Cuban emg Fe he namesof twocollectors, postage2c. $ 
BAY 8T CO., Lakeville Place, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 3 3 
. | 
Broadcloths, Brilliantines, | 


Wash Suitings and W aistings, also Poplins 


AT HALF PRICE. 


I sell three yards or more direct from the mill. 
Send for Free Samples or call next time you are 
= Boston. A really good Black Sateen Petticoat 

r#1.59. Mail orders filled promptty. 
w. G. COURTENAY, Room 506, 44 Bedford Street, BOSTON. 


to the 


Pacific Coast 


Second-class one-way colonist tickets 
will be on sale via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line to various 
points in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, every day from August 27th to 
October 31st, inclusive. 

Daily and Personally Conducted Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping - cars, 
through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland without change, in charge 
of experienced conductors whose entire 
time is devoted to the comfort of passen- 
gers. The cost of a double berth, accom- 
modating two people if desired, is only 
$7.00 from Chicago to the Coast. 

Full particulars concerning these excur- 
sions can be secured by addressing S. A. 
Hutchison, Manager Tourist Department, 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, II. 
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Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of ‘decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes, Send for our free 
book, ‘“faking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


BELLS SEASONING] 


==>, Has delicately flavored 
<2 AA the Dressings of the 
uty finest Dishes of Turkey, 
oS 5) Cucken Game Meats ef 
y er remy pple 
bei | land during the past 
“a -] 40 YEARS Its the only 
J original pure,sure and 
j UNwarying Success. 


Refuse substitutes. J) 































































LD GRIST MILL 


_ HEALTH Foops 


We are demonstrating Old 





are made from wheat, and con- 

tain all the valuable nutritive 

properties of the natural grain— 
*“ THE STAFF OF LIFE.” 


















Grist Mill foods at the 


Boston Food Fair 


and one of the sights that every house- 
keeper is interested in is the baking of 
biscuits in electric ovens — though you 

can make just as good biscuits in 
your own cook stove if you use, as 
we do, the Old Grist Mill Self- 
Raising Biscuit Flour. Call ard 
sample them. ‘Creamy and light, 
they’re all right." 








Our exhibit comprises besides our 
Biscuit Flour the Old Grist Mill Wheat 
Coffee, Toasted Wheat, Rolled Wheat, 
Entire Wheat Flour and 
Entire Wheat Crackers. 





Fifteen Years on 
the Market. 


Wholesome, nutritious, deli- 
cious food preparations in keep- 
ing with the strictest food laws. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


Potter & Wrightington, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The famous ‘‘Minute- 
man’”’ won because he was 
fighting for a principle and was 
ready to defend it at a moment’s 
notice. Minute Goods have won 
by something of the same spirit— 
they are honest, wholesome, pure 
goods, and like the “ Minuteman” 
they’re “‘“Always Ready.” 


WE ARE DEMONSTRATING THE 
MINUTE GOODS AT THE 


Boston Food Fair 


and shall be glad to meet old friends 
and hope to make many new ones 
over a sample dish of the famous 
Minute Tapioca or Gelatine. Look 
us up as soon as you arrive and 
receive a Silver Spoon Free with 
each package of Minute Goods 
purchased during the Fair. 


nd 
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———— 
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If you’re not going to the Fair, and if your grocer hasn’t the 
Minute Goods, send 4 cents for enough Minute Tapioca to make 
one pint. 12 cents for full package Minute Gelatine. 10 cents 
for full package Minute Gelatine Flavored. 


). WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, J} 
ye . Department F. ORANGE, MASS. Sf 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


S IT was planting-time, and 
~ joyously sang the robins 
in the great balm of Gileads in front of 
the old farmhouse that morning—the morning 
of May 2, 1868. Spring, so frequently tardy in 
Maine, had come with a rush that year. In a_/| 
single week the last hard snow-drifts of winter 
vanished, the birds returned to us, the ice broke | 
up on the lake, and cherry and pear-plum burst 
forth in white blossom. 

On these spring mornings we had breakfast 
at six, and work for the day was then talked 
over, the old squire giving us boys 
a word of advice as to seed potatoes 
and the proper distance for plant- 
ing corn rows when pumpkin seeds 
were put in the hills. 

The old farm was a little king- 
dom by itself, and the breakfast- 
table a kind of open court for free 
discussion of our manifold labors. 
Sometimes there were grumblings, 
and complaints which had to be 
adjusted. But quite as often break- 
fast ended in a gale of laughter, 
for we were light-hearted chil- 
dren. That morning opened gaily 
enough. 

The day before we had observed 
that certain vegetables in the cellar 
had been gnawed, and at supper 
grandmother remarked that the 
rats were bothering her again. 

‘* Addison,’’ said she to my older 
cousin, ‘‘you must set the trap 
down there.’’ 

That morning Addison found 
that he had captured remarkable 
game. No one else was yet astir 
indoors, and he carried his catch 
out behind the wagon-house. At 
breakfast he spoke of it. ‘‘I caught 
that rat last night, grandmother, ”’’ 
he said. 

‘*You did?’’ she cried. 
glad of that.’’ 

‘‘T thought I heard a noise down 
cellar in the night,’’ said the old 
squire. 

‘‘Was it a large one?’’ asked 
Ellen. 

**Yes,’’ said Addison, ‘‘it was; 
no mistake. When I went to rap 
him on the head he bit my stick 
savagely. He had teeth more than 
half an inch long.’’ 

The old squire looked at Addison 
curiously,—for he was not a boy 
who often exaggerated facts,—but 
merely remarked that those were 
long teeth for a rat. 

‘‘Well, it was a big rat, sir,’’ 
replied Addison. ‘‘He was so 
large that I had the curiosity to 
take the steelyards and weigh 
him.’’ 

‘“‘How much did he weigh?’’ 

‘*Five pounds and two ounces,’’ said Addison, 
slowly and impressively. 

There was a general exclamation of astonish- 
ment, and the old squire cried, ‘‘Sir!’’ in 
tones at once incredulous and reproving. 

**Now, Addison, what are you talking 
about?’’ said grandmother. 

‘‘Why, about a rat,’’ replied Addison, stoutly. 

** Ah, but you must have weighed him 
wrong,’’ observed the old squire. ‘‘No rat on 
these premises ever weighed five pounds, or a 
quarter of that!’’ 

‘On the contrary, sir,’’? replied Addison, 
with an air of pride, ‘‘I weighed him twice, 
and I am sure that I weighed him correctly. 

I would make oath, if necessary, that he weighs 
just what I state.’’ 

The old squire pushed back his chair mad 
a loud squeak on the kitchen floor, and rose | 
from the table. | 

‘*You come out and show me that rat, sir!’? | 
he exclaimed, and he marched out through the | 
wood-house with an air of determination to | 
know the full truth, now and at onee. Addison 
followed him; much interested, the rest of us 

crowded after them. 

In the wagon-house Addison opened the back | 
door, and reaching down beside the high step | 
there, lifted up by its long, black, smooth -tail 
an animal with coarse reddish hair, as large as 
a large cat. 

It was a great muskrat! 

A rat, indeed! 

At that time I did not know myself what sort 
of creature it was; but a shout of laughter from 
Halstead let me into the joke. The girls, too, 
were laughing, and grandmother made a sudden 
dash at Addison; but he leaped nimbly out at | 
the back door. Grandmother stood and laughed | | 
As for the squire, | 


“Pm 





until she was quite weak. 








he had given vent to a 
| Single snort of discom- 
| fiture, and started to walk 
away—to ‘‘save his 
| face,’? as we used to say. 
We were in the midst of 
this merriment when we 


THE OLD SQUIRE TOLD ME ABOUT HOW FAST TO DRIVE. 


heard wheels in the yard, and saw a stranger 
driving in. He held up a yellow envelope. 

‘**A dollar fifty to collect,’’ said he. 

“It is a telegraph message,’’ said grand- 
mother, faintly, and sat down in sudden agita- 
tion. 

The terrible memories of the Civil War, 
when the telegraph so constantly brought the 
news of fatalities on the battle-field, were fresh 
in her mind. 

The old squire went out for the message. ‘‘It 
is for you, Ruth,’”’ he said to grandmother, and 
| Theodora brought it to her. 

**Open it, child, and read it.’’ 
opened and slowly read: 

‘‘Africa Dresser died yesterday. Funeral 
Thursday at two o’clock;’’ and the signature 
was ‘‘ Relatives. ’’ 

The old squire said nothing. Grandmother 
also sat pensively without speaking. The rest 
of us were wondering as to the name which we 
had never heard before—‘*‘ Africa.’’ 

‘*Was she one of our relatives, grandmother ?”’ 
Theodora asked. 

‘*Tt was my half-sister Abigail’s husband,’’ 
grandmother replied, absently. It seemed very 
strange that a man should have been named 
Africa! 


And Theodora 
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During the forenoon other new vistas of the | 


family history were opened. 
and at the 


**It is eighty miles,’’ he said. ‘‘It would be 
a long, hard drive for you to take, Ruth. 
Besides,’’ he continued, ‘‘the journey would 
use up five days and more, and our farm-work 
is pressing us hard.’’ 

“IT know it, Joseph. 
mother admitted, sadly. 


I know it,’’ grand- 


**Still, it is my sister 





The question of | 
| attending the funeral had arisen ; 
| dinner-table it was apparent that the old squire 
| did not wish to go. 


fe Fe Fe Fe Fe Teas 


unwillingly, the old people con- 
sented that I should go in his 
place, although there were doubts 


as to my entire ability to drive or find the 


ens 2 > way. In fact, grandmother begged Addison to 
go; but he remained strangely obdurate. So 
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ys = Abigail’s husband,’’ 
Pe «she added. ‘‘I do feel 
that we ought to go— 
3°< some of us.”’ 


they started my cousin and me at five the next 
morning, dressed in our best dark clothes, with 
|old Sol hitched in the driving wagon and a 
| bushel of oats under the seat. 

The old squire} It is a proud moment of a boy’s life whena 
winced visibly. There | horse is first given under his hand. The old 
was silence for some! squire told. me about how fast to drive, when 
to use the whip and when not, 
and how to feed and water morn- 
ing, noon and night. It was plain 
that both he and grandmother 
lacked full confidence in me, but I 
had enough in myself to make up. 

To Theodora, as being older and 
wiser, was entrusted a small map 
of Maine, clipped from an old 
geography book, with the route 
traced from town to town in pencil. 
I was driver, but she was sailing- 
master, so to speak. 

We were instructed to reach 
Lovewell’s Tavern in Waterville 
that night, a hostelry which the 
old squire knew well. By telling 
Mr. Lovewell who we were and 
where we were going, we would 
be sure of good entertainment. For 
our luncheon we had a box of 
food. 

The envious Halstead jeered me 
as I took the reins, and Addison 
had turned away, smiling; but 
grandmother followed beside the 
wagon as | drove down the lane. 

*‘When you get to Uncle Dres- 
ser’s,’’ said she, principaily to 
Theodora, and in a low tone, ‘‘you 
must not mind if things the re are 
not just as we have them at home 
here. Try not to notice anything 
that happens ; and, Dora, dear, try 
to be nice to Molly Totherly—if she 
does seem a little queer.’’ 

The idea of grandmother asking 
Theodora to be nice to any one 
seemed very odd to me, for she 
was always a sweet-tempered girl. 
In fact, grandmother appeared 
much disturbed about many things 
that morning. 

And now began a journey which 
then seemed to me of vast dura- 
tion, filled with immense personal 
responsibility. We sought to re- 
member every turn and fork of 
our road, so as to be able to find 
our way back. Theodora con- 
stantly consulted the map; and we 
inquired as to the way of nearly 
every one whom we met. 

I locked wheels with a wagon 
driven by a woman who was not 
inclined to turn out; but as both horses were 
walking, no harm was done. I took occasion 

‘*You know, Ruth, how those brothers of | to inform her that I required my half of the 
Africa have gone on about the property there | Toad. We also clicked hubs with a boy who 
and what they have done, and the ace pcg and | had a basket of pigs, and was, perhaps, driving 
they have made. Ruth, I dislike to go nea | for the first time himself. 
them and I dislike to have you go, or get aa ‘If I had a girl with me, like you have, to 
up in it again. I don’t blame you for wanting hold my reins,’’ said he, ‘‘I would stop and 
to go to Uncle Dresser’s funeral; but Aunt | lick ye,”” 
Abigail’s been dead a good many years. Hadn’t ‘‘Hitch your horse! 
we better send our regrets and keep away? | shouted after him. 
Wouldn’t it be better all round ? Theodora attempted gently to make me under- 

** And there’s that Molly, too,’’ the old squire | stand that such asperities were bad road man- 
added. ‘‘I never knew what to say or think | ners; but I was all for insisting on my half of 
about that! There’s nothing we could do to| the road. 
better things. Like as not Calvin and ’Rastus| The May day was fine, and warm, with all the 
would take it all wrong, if we went.’’ tree buds bursting into leaf, and a faint odor of 

Grandmother sat back and wiped her eyes | liverwort stealing from the woodlands beside 
silently, seeing which the old squire soon rose | the road; and how busy were all the sparrows, 
and went out to the field again. He hardly |robins and thrushes, looking out places for 
spoke as we worked, and during the afternoon | nesting! Dora never tired of watching them. 
went to the house alone, to have, as we conjec- At about eleven that forenoon we came to the 
tured, another talk with grandmother about} bridge over the Androscoggin River at Liver- 
going to the funeral. more; and an hour later we had our lunch and 

Later, at the supper-table, we found that they | fed old Sol by the shore of a great pond which 
had agreed on a compromise. Grandmother | the road skirted. 
had consented not to go herself; but not wholly | Throughout the afternoon we drove on, arri- 
to neglect common usages among relatives, they | ving at Lovewell’s Tavern in Waterville, on the 
had decided to have Addison and Theodora go | Kennebec River, at about seven o’clock. 
early the following morning. Well do I recall how badly my arms ached 

As this would mean four or five days’ respite | from the unusual exercise of holding the reins 
from work on the farm, Halstead and I deemed | all day. Theodora had offered to drive, but I 
it a great privilege, and were on the point of | would not hear to that; and she was not one 
grumbling. To our surprise, Addison did not | of those who bother a young driver with constant 
w ish to go. ‘‘My scions have come,’’ said he. » | advice. 

‘*T must graft those summer-sweets to-morrow. Often that day we had speculated as to our 

‘Why, you can put the scions in the cellar | stranger relatives to whom we were journeying, 
for a few days,’’ the old squire said to him. particularly as to Moly Totherly. Something 

But for some reason Addison was averse to|in the old squire’s tone and words when he 
going. He made other excuses, until at last, | spoke of her had filled us with a vague curiosity. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


moments; and then the truer reason for his | 
reluctance came out. 


I’ll wait for you!’’ I 

















During the two years we had been at the Maine 
homestead these relatives had never before been | 
mentioned. 

At the tavern the next morning we were 
unable to get breakfast until eight; but Theo- 
dora and I were out at six, and went along Main 
Street to see the college buildings, Waterville 
being the seat of what was then termed Colby 
University. 

From Waterville 
drive, up past the village of Skowhegan. 
a little 
adjoining, where our relatives lived, from a | 
fear that my story may not prove a credit to the | 
place. It is as well, perhaps, to let it go without 
further identification. 

A few miles out of Waterville we were mis- 





we had eighteen nriles to 
Iam 


directed as to our road for the first time; and 


before we got back to our proper route and 
reached the ‘‘old Dresser place,’’ the relatives 


and neighbors had collected for the funeral | 


service, 

The house was a large old two-story building, | 
painted red, with an ell fully a hundred and 
fifty feet in length, which connected it to a 
stable and barns. The place had formerly 
been a tavern. As many as twenty horses 
were hitched about; but the people were now 
all inside. 

‘We had better go in as soon as we can,’ 
Theodora said. So we hitched Sol to a fence- 
post, and then going to the house door, entered, 
feeling very strange indeed among all those 
sitting, silent people, who regarded us curi- 
ously. 

A man who seemed to be in charge of the 
funeral came to us, and when Theodora told 
him who we were, he said, ‘‘Then you belong 
with the mourners,’’ and took us through two 
rooms to the parlor, where fourteen or fifteen 
persons, all strangers to us, were grouped about 
the coffin. Among them were three boys of 
about my own age and a girl rather older and 
much larger than Theodora, who sat apart from 
the others. 

I wondered at once if she was Molly Totherly. 
She had most abundant, beautiful red hair, and 
the largest mouth I ever saw. 

That was as much as I noticed at first sight, 
for my attention was at once directed to one of 
the boys, who was staring evilly, and when 
I looked, made a small but venomous face at 
me. In all my life I never conceived so sudden 
a hatred of any one as of that black-haired boy, 
relative though he were. 

At the head of the coffin sat theee lean, gray 
old men in ill-fitting black coats. They, too, 
looked very hard and forbiddingly at Theodora 
and me—so much so that I saw my cousin’s 
sensitive face change and grow quite pale, for 
the funeral, and everything in the room, 
affected her profoundly. 

The minister who preached the funeral sermon 
had begun to speak already, standing in the 
door of the room. But in what seemed to me 
a rather hardy manner, careless of propriety, 
the large girl moved her chair over to where 
Theodora and I sat. Motioning me to make 
room, she placed it between us, and sitting 
down there at once, took my cousin’s hand in 
her own. 

I remember noticing with a passing surprise 
what a strong-looking girl she was, what freckles 
she had, and also her great, odd, light-hazel 
eyes, or else it was her eyebrows which looked 
so odd; they were very thick and pale yellow. 

When she moved her chair to sit between us 
there was another stir on the floor beyond where 
the coffin stood, and a huge old black and white 
Newfoundland dog, getting up slowly, came 
round, and with a glance into the large girl’s 
face, lay down in front-of us. Somehow I| felt 
less ill at ease after this, and I could see that 
Theodora did, although the black-haired boy 
made another face at me. 

Owing perhaps to this disagreeable boy, the 
big dog, or the large girl, 1 remember nothing 
of the sermon except the text: ‘‘Behold, I show 
you a mystery; we shall not all sleep.’”? Once 
or twice a lugubrious wail of singing rose and 
fell in an adjoining room; and then the people 
filed in for a last look at the dead face of their 
old neighbor. 

Theodora shrank from this, and held me by 
the hand beside her; for by this time the large 
girl and the dog had gone out. 

As Sol was tired from our long journey, and 
had not yet been fed, we did not go in the 
procession to the graveyard, which was three 
or four miles distant; but when the others had 
departed, busied ourselves putting our horse up 
at the barn. 

Then having had nothing to eat ourselves 
since morning, we took our box of food from 
the wagon, and going far out into an orehard 
back of the house, made a joyless supper there. 
My cousin confided to me that she could never 
partake of a mouthful of food in that house 
where the funeral had been; and I felt much 
the same myself. 

We wandered about the orchard for an hour 
or more, until a woman, one of the neighbors 
who was assisting at the funeral, came out, 


invited us into the house, and showed us to! 


rooms up-stairs, where, she said, we could sleep 
that night. 

The woman was talking all the while, and 
told us that ‘‘Grandsir Dresser,’’ as she called 
him, 
granddaughter, Molly, had taken almost the 


reluctant to name the beautiful town | 


was sixty-nine years old; and that his, 








entire care of him for. the last three years. 
| ** And I do just hope Molly’! get the property !’’ | 


| were both about as homesick as we could be. 


I can never describe what a gloom the place, 


| the woman added, with a sudden flash in her | the funeral and all had cast upon us. 


eyes which at the time seemed strange to us. 


She went on to inform us that Molly’s mother 


had been dead nine or ten years. ‘‘She was 
Grandsir Dresser’s only daughter,’’ said she. 
“But he’s got three brothers, more’s the pity !’’ 
‘*Is Molly’s father living?’? Theodora asked. 
The woman did not seem to hear the question 
| at first, but.replied at last that she believed he 
was killed in the war. ‘‘I do hope the old 
| man’s left a will and a good strong will!’’ the 
woman ran on, as if from a pent-up desire to 
| express her feelings to some one. ‘‘But he 
probably didn’t.’’ 

The old red house, which seemed to us very 
large and cheerless, was now for the time quite 
| deserted; but ere long the relatives and others 
| returned from the grave in a body, to the num- 
ber of twenty-five or thirty, and appeared to be 
| having a consultation. 

Presently we heard first one, then another 
| shout, **Molly!’? ‘‘Molly Totherly!’’ ‘* You, 

Molly Totherly!’? But there was no response. 


| We had not seen the red-haired girl since she the night. 


| left us in the parlor, or the old dog, either. 





We drew off to the orchard again till dusk fell, 
then returned to the barn, where we looked 
after Sol’s comfort, and then stole into the 
house. 

The parlor and other rooms down-stairs were 
now lighted. The three brothers, with their 
wives and children, were having supper and 
talking together. They seemed to have taken 
possession of the house; yet we saw nothing of 
Molly. 

After lingering about the door and in the hall 
a little, in the hope of again seeing the woman 
who had talked with us, we crept up the dark 
staircase to the rooms which she had shown us. 

‘‘T wish we had never come!’’ I exclaimed, 
fervently. 

*‘Oh, so do I!’’ my cousin echoed faintly, 
then burst into tears. She was unaccustomed 
to such usage. 

Ah, the gloom of those dark old rooms, and 
the sense of neglect and of enmity that oppressed 
us! It seemed to me that we never could endure 
This, however, was but the begin- 
|ning of what we were destined to experience 


No one of them all had spoken a word to us | before morning. 


, (or seemed to notice us, and by this time we; 


| 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“| WOULDN'T WEAR IT IF I LOOKED LIKE THE TWIN SISTER 
OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA.” 


eS HE new maid seemed almost ‘‘too good 

to be true.’’ Never before had the 

Maynards’ table so glittered and twin- 
kled with its silver and glass; never before had 
the dishes been so nearly in their proper places ; 
never before had fresh napkins and doilies 
appeared with such satisfying promptness. 
Apparently no atom of dust was too small 
to escape Jobyna’s critical eye; no finger- 
mark, however faint, succeeded in eluding her 
glance. 

‘*Positively,’’ said Mrs. Maynard to her sister 
Frances, ‘‘I’m afraid to believe my eyes. She 
actually looks for cobwebs. The only thing 
about her that makes me certain she isn’t a 
myth is her taste in clothes. It certainly runs 
toward large figures and loud colors, and I know 
I couldn’t have dreamed that purple waist she 
wore last Sunday. When I have her properly 
dressed she’ll be perfect. ’’ 

Before the week was over Elizabeth Maynard 
had purchased for Jobyna two neat black sateen 
house gowns, six picturesque white aprons, and 
half a dozen dainty white caps. ‘The competent 
maid accepted the dresses and the aprons with 
evident gratitude; but when she saw the caps 
a disdainful smile curled her usually placid 
lips. 

‘*That’s a thing I won’t wear for anybody,’’ 
said Jobyna, pointing at the offending caps, 
and unexpectedly asserting her independence. 
‘*You might as well send ’em back and save 
the money. I don’t mind the aprons,—those 
things on the shoulders look real pretty, and if 
I was a lady in my own house I’d wear aprons, 
—but no caps for me.’’ 

‘*But,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Maynard, ‘‘all 
my friends’ maids wear caps, and all my other 
| maids have worn them, although some of them 





would, This one with the little ruffles would 
be so becoming to you with your nice dark hair. 
See how well it looks on me.’’ 

**T wouldn’t wear it if 1 looked like the twin 
sister of Queen Alexandra,’’ returned Jobyna, 
respectfully but firmly. ‘‘I have relations in 


| didn’t begin to look as nice in them as you | 


pa 
ur DRAWN 





and steam radiators, and they’d 
just faint at the thought of me in 
acap. I’m willing to work out, 
though I don’t have to, but I 
won’t wear any livery. You’ll 
have to excuse me from makin’ a 
monkey of myself in a baby’s 
bonnet. ’” 

Pleadings were of no avail. 
Jobyna, considerate of her steam- 
heated relatives, remained firm ; 
and Mrs. Maynard was obliged 
to admit that a competent maid 
without a cap was far more valu- 
able than an incompetent one 
properly attired. _ She 
allowed the matter to 
drop, but she was far 
from satisfied. 

**You see,’’ she 
explained to her sister, 
**T don’t mind as long 
as we are by ourselves ; 
but next month, when 
Harry’s Aunt Portia 
comes, I want every- 
thing to be absolutely 
perfect. It would be 
so humiliating to con- 
fess to a relative-in- 
law that I haven’t 
sufficient force of char- 
acter to compel my 
maid to wear a cap. 
Jobyna looks so dis- 
tressingly unfinished 
at the top that Aunt Portia can’t help noticing 
it. She wouldn’t think of having a maid who 
wasn’t properly dressed down to the last detail. 
Besides, she’s such an awe-inspiring person! 
I saw her for just a few moments at our 
wedding, four years ago,—she’s been abroad a 
great deal, you know,—and I’ve been quaking 
in my boots ever since at the mere idea of 
asking her to visit us.’’ 

‘*T remember her,’’ said Frances. ‘‘She had 
a sort of truth-compelling eye, a gray satin 
gown and an aigret, didn’t she?’’ 

“*Yes. Everything about the house is just as 
nice as I can make it, except the top of Jobyna’s 
head. During all these four years, whenever 
I’ve bought anything for the guest-chamber, 
I’ve thought of Harry’s Aunt Portia, and have 
been governed accordingly. ’’ 

“*It is certainly the dearest room,’’ returned 
Frances, soothingly. ‘‘But don’t worry, Bessie. 
If Jobyna’s cap is the only thing, surely —’’ 

“It’s the principle it involves. It’s such an 
evidence of weakness—of lack of executive 
ability —-on my part. Harry’s Aunt Portia 
will think that my servants never obey me.’’ 

Just then there was a tap atthe door. Jobyna, 
with letters on her tray, entered the room. 
While Mrs. Maynard read her notes, Frances 
looked critically after the retreating maid. 
Suddenly the young girl’s face lighted up, and 
she went through the motion of clapping her 
hands, without making a sound, as Jobyna 
noiselessly closed the door. 

‘What in the world,’’ asked Mrs. Maynard, 
looking up from her notes, ‘‘has happened. to 
you? Are you rejoicing because my meat bill 
is smaller than it has been for months?’ 

‘*Have you noticed anything unusual about 
Jobyna lately? About her clothes, I mean ?’’ 

**No, except that she doesn’t wear so many 
rainbow ribbons, brass breastpins and gilded 
combs as she did. Is that what you mean?’ 

Frances nodded. ‘‘Partly. She’s imitating 
me. Two weeks ago, when I began to wear 
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that turnover collar, she came out in an imitation | 
| of it only a day or two later. 


Last week she 














front of her gown just as I wear mine; and I 
noticed when she went out last Thursday that 
she had retrimmed her hat until it looked like a 
poor relation to my green one. I discovered just 
now that she has manufactured a little curl at 
the back of her neck just like this lock of mine 
that won’t stay where it belongs—but hers is 


entirely artificial. Bess, what will you give 
me if Ill do it?’’ 

**Do what?”’ 

“Get Jobyna into caps for the week that 
Harry’s Aunt Portia is here.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense, you foolish girl! You can’t do 
it! But if you could, I’d give you anything I 
own—except Harry. Of course it’s silly, but 
I wake up in the night to worry over the cap 
question. You see, if it was anybody but 
Harry’s aunt I wouldn’t care; but it seems so 
disgraceful to have one’s aunt-in-law discover 
the weak spots in one’s housekeeping. But, 
Frances, whatever you do, you mustn’t offend 
Jobyna. Why, even without a cap, she’s worth 
six of the other maids I’ve had!’? 

‘I promise you that Jobyna won’t even 
know she’s wearing a cap,’’ assured Frances, 
gaily. 

At dinner that night Frances appeared at the 
table with a scarlet butterfly bow perched 
coquettishly above her left ear. Twenty-four 
hours later Jobyna, with the mate of the butter- 
fly above her left ear, was placing the soup on 
the Maynards’ table, and Frances was ecstatic- 
ally squeezing her sister’s hand under the table- 
cloth. 

“I hope,’’ said Harry, solemnly, one day, 
‘‘that you realize your responsibility, Frances. 
Jobyna admires you so immensely that she is 
making herself internally and externally as much 
like you as possible. Did you notice her coral 
beads last night? They’re a very fair imitation 
of the ones I brought you from Capri. Her 
voice over the telephone is so like yours that 
I doubt if I could tell which was which if it 
were not for the remarkable construction of her 
sentences. She appears to be an adaptable 
person.’’ 

**So you’ve noticed it, too.’’ 

‘*The resemblance? Why, yes. Except that 
you are a little more delicately built and a little 
more gipsylike, there certainly is a resemblance. 
If it’s true that imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
you have reason to feel complimented. ’’ 

Of the little household, Jobyna herself was 
the only one who failed to realize how closely 
she was following the numerous examples set 
by Frances. 

Three days before the time set for the arrival 
of the dreaded relative, Frances purchased a 
yard of sheer white muslin, and cut it into strips, 
which she hemmed neatly and tied into large 
bows. 

The following morning, in a plain dark gown, 
a long white apron not unlike Jobyna’s own, 
and with one of the large white muslin bows 
pinned primly across the top of her pretty 
head, Frances volunteered to help her sister 
rearrange the books in Harry’s ‘‘den.’’ Jobyna, 
who was dusting the next room, looked at her 
with rapt admiration. 

Perhaps nothing that the girl had previously 
worn had been more becoming to her than the 
severe white apron and the big white bow. At 
dinner-time the apron was not in evidence, 
but the bow still crowned the daintily poised 
head. 

Harry noticed it and would have spoken, but 
Frances, with a warning glance at Jobyna, 
who was filling the glasses, placed a prohibitive 
finger against her lips. 

The next day the plotting pair, with their 
noses pressed against the window, watched 
eagerly for Jobyna’s return from her usual 
Thursday outing. 

**Yes, here she comes!’’ cried Frances, glee- 
fully, as she dodged behind the curtain. ‘‘And 
as sure as you live, she’s carrying a little parcel 
that came from Pond’s—it’s wrapped in that 
horrible pink paper that they always use. If it 
isn’t white muslin— O Bess! If it shouldn’t 
be white muslin! Think of the agony of leading 
her to the very moment of triumph only to have 
her come out in pink muslin! Suppose she’s 
been carried away by the latest thing in shades, 
and has spent her good money for green muslin! 
Think of my feelings—your feelings—Harry’s 
Aunt Portia’s feelings—if she appears in any- 
thing but white muslin at breakfast-time to- 
morrow! Suppose —’’ 

*‘I sha’n’t suppose another thing!’’ cried 
Elizabeth, clapping her hands over her ears 
and laughing. ‘‘As it is, I sha’n’t be able to 
sleep a wink to-night. It’s altogether too awful 
to contemplate. I intend to keep my eyes 
closed at breakfast-time until you poke me under 
the table as a sign that it’s safe to open them. 
If the train’s on time, Harry’s Aunt Portia 
will be here at eleven to-night.’’ 

“‘Too late, thank goodness, for dinner! I 
foresee that Jobyna will spend the evening 
making muslin bows, but will they be pink, or 
green, or white? O Jobyna! Jobyna! If you 
fail me now!’’ 

But Jobyna did not fail. When she appeared 
at breakfast-time Frances gave a little gasp of 
relief, for pinned neatly to the top of Jobyna’s 
head was the exact counterpart of Frances’ 
white muslin bow. 

‘Why, Elizabeth !’’ exclaimed Harry’s Aunt 
| Portia, when the maid had left the room. **Is 


Canada with hardwood floors and electric lights | wore a lace-trimmed handkerchief tucked in the | that girl’s name Jobyna? I thought so. | 




















never forget a face, and her name is so unusual 
that I couldn’t help remembering it. 














Then, of course, the whole story came out, 


She used | and Harry’s Aunt Portia, who proved on ac- | are also technical, 


| treatment of them is necessarily brief. 


7 ! 
They 
so that some acquaintance | near ‘Tucson, Arizona, for the study of desert 





Key West. A station has also been established 


to work for me, and she was the best waitress | quaintance to be less awe-inspiring than her | with the subjects must precede their perusal. | vegetation, in order that the conditions in which 
I ever had; but how did you induce her to | niece had expected, laughed until the tears ran | As a recent writer has truly said: 


wear acap? J never could.’’ 





SwWHAT is the Car- 
Ae LJ negie Institution 
: of Washington? 


This frequent question shall first be answered 
negatively. Is it a university? No. Is ita 
library? No. Is it a laboratory or an observ- 
atory? No. Is it an academy of sciences? 
No. 

Next, the answer shall be affirmative. It is 
an organization for the promotion of original 
research, in close accord with other agencies 
for the advancement of knowledge. 

Some examples will illustrate the scope of the 
institution better than any definition, but before 
proceeding to give them, a single sentence from 
the deed of trust and a brief historical statement 
will be pertinent. 

Somewhat more than five years ago Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie took into his confidence a few . 
gentlemen. He surprised them by informing 
them of his intention to devote a princely sum 
of money to the advancement of knowledge. 
He asked their aid in the development of this 
great project. Many meetings were held in his 
library in New York, when the ends to be 
reached, the methods to be followed and the 
perils to be shunned were discussed with thor- 
oughness. But from the beginning it was evi- 
dent that the founder had a very definite 
conception of what he wished to accomplish. 

Finally his trustees were selected, his purpose 
was made known to the public, and the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington was formally inau- 
gurated January 28, 1902. 

Steady progress has been made in the fulfil- 
ment of the trust. Conscious of their responsi- 
bilities and of the unprecedented opportunities 
which were offered to them, the trustees have 
proceeded with caution, and their doings have 
not attracted much attention from the public. 
Under these circumstances an informal, if not 
a popular, review of the situation has been 
often called for. 

This is what the founder said: 

**It is proposed to found in the city of Wash- 
ington an institution which, with the codperation 
of institutions now or hereafter established there 
or elsewhere, shall in the broadest and most 
liberal manner encourage investigation, research 
and discovery—show the application of knowl- 
edge to the improvement of mankind, provide 
such buildings, laboratories, books and appa- 
ratus as may be needed; and afford instruction 
of an advanced character to students properly 
qualified to profit thereby.’’ A fuller exposition 
followed this summary. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


S HE amount of the fund is ten million 
‘, T dollars, yielding an annual income of | 

five hundred thousand dollars; and the | 
founder gave what is even more than money— | 
liberty for others to use his money without 
any restrictions but those of fundamental signif- 
icance. 

Nothing like this foundation has ever been 
established. ‘Two hundred years ago and more, 
learned academies were established in London, 
Berlin, Géttingen and Paris, and they still 
live as most important agencies in the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The members of these 
societies are all men of science. They hold 
frequent meetings and publish their transactions, 
but the amount of money at their disposal is 
very small. 

The Royal Institution of London, founded 
by our countryman, Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford, maintains in the metropolis 
of England laboratories, libraries and lectures, 
and has acquired world-wide renown because 
of the work accomplished by its directors in 
various branches of physical science. The 
names of Sir Humphrey Davy, Michael Fara- 
day, John Tyndall and their successors are 
illustrious. 





Munificent prizes, rewards for work already 
done, are bestowed by the Nobel Fund of 
Sweden. The universities of the Old World 
and the New, including the University of 
Tokyo, encourage research, and to a certain | 
extent provide the requisite apparatus and 
buildings, but their principal work is the edu- 
cation of youth. The Carnegie Institution has 
for its chief object the encouragement of scientific 
investigation which would not be undertaken 
or which would proceed with a halting .pace 
were it not for liberal assistance from some great 
fund. The founder also declared his wish to 
encourage exceptional talent, to increase the 
efficiency of existing universities, and to enable 
special students to enjoy the facilities for study 
that are offered by the establishments of the 
government in Washington. The prompt pub- 
lication of the results of scientific investigation 
was also provided for. 

So comprehensive a scheme could not be 
immediately formulated in its details, or, rather, 





| research has already been promoted by 





down her cheeks. 
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it seemed wiser to the 
| trustees to proceed slowly 
| by experimental methods 
and by careful observations. 
creation, was their motto. 


not 


Evolution, 
They have accord- 
ingly reserved a considerable part of the income 
every year; they have deferred the construction 
of buildings; and they have done but little in 
the encouragement of special scholars in Wash- 


ington. 
gotten. 
considered during the next two or three years. 

The work of the Carnegie Institution may 
be discussed under four er ay 
investigation, publication and education, 

The administration is governed by a board | 
of twenty - four trustees, all or nearly all of 


| whom have held public stations of acknowledged 


importance. Originally there were several ex 
officio trustees, representatives of the United 
States government; but when the institution 
received a charter from Congress—April 28, 
1904—the trustees were named personally, 
not by their official stations. 
is not, like the Smithsonian, a creature of the 
government, ultimately controlled by Congress, 
but it is a private corporation, founded by an 
individual and incorporated by Congress. 

Some men of scientific attainments are enrolled 
as members of the board, but most of the trustees 
are experts in administration, not in investiga- 
tion. Such a board can meet only once or twice 
a year, and must per- 
form its work through 
appointed agents. An 
executive committee is 
therefore designated to 
act for the trustees, ac- 
cording to their instruc- 
tions, in the intervals of 
their meetings. ‘There 
is also a presiderit of 
the institution, to whom 
the by-laws now give 
powers corresponding to 
those that are exercised 
by the president of a 
large university. 

In addition, many 
scientific advisers are 
selected, most of them 
Americans, but Euro- 
peans occasionally. 
Their recommenda- 
tions, sometimes writ- 
ten, sometimes oral, are 
acted upon by the cen- 
tral authorities. Among 
these advisers many of 
the most eminent inves- 
tigators of this country 
have been enlisted. 

Take a single exam- 
ple: In the group of 
mathematical, astronomical and physical sci- 
ences, important counsel has been received from 
Professors Newcomb, Langley, Boss, Wood- 
ward, Hale, Morley, and others of like distine- 
tion. Similar lists of names could be given in 
other departments. 

It is not unlikely that, in the evolution of the 
trust, a plan will be adopted which, in different 
forms, has been suggested by a number of wise 
and able men. Their suggestions point to the 
establishment of a scientific council, the members 
of which would be selected, not from the trus- 
tees, because they happen to be members of the 
board, but from those who may have shown 
their power to undertake or direct investigation 
in different branches of knowledge. 


PROMOTING ORIGINAL RESEARCH. 


aA 


recognized as authorities. ‘This is done, how- 
ever, in a non-systematic manner, and the public 


IT present the usage is to obtain on every 
new and important suggestion-or request 


is not always, or usually, informed of the names | 


of these counselors. 

From administration let attention be 
turned to the second rubric, investigation. 

It is quite impossible in a short article to 
enumerate the manifold ways in which original 
the 
Carnegie Institution; but it may be possible, 
by a few examples, to indicate the more impor- 
tant undertakings which have been encouraged, 
and to give illustrations of the minor grants, 


now 


which, although less costly, are often of extreme | 


value. Those who wish for particular infor- 
mation can easily have access to the four year- 
books, each of three hundred pages, small 
quarto, which have been published and widely 
distributed. They may be consulted in any 
important library. 

It must be admitted, however, that the reports | 
cover a great variety of topics and that the 


These omitted provisions are not for- 
They are likely to be more and more | 


and | 
The institution | 
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the opinions of persons who will be) 


| ‘*The third year-book of the Carnegie Insti- | 
tution covers a bewildering roster of subjects, 
from Chaucer lexicons to desert laboratories, 
| from transcaspian archeology to an institution 
for experimental evolution ; exact science always 
at the fore, and the humanities oniy exception- 
ally aided.’’ 

| A little reflection will show that trial must 
| be made in respect to the best developments. 
| The scientific men of the country who have 
| favored the trustees with valuable suggestions 
are far from agreement as to the best modes of 
procedure, ‘These suggestions are naturally gov- 
erned by the writer’s predilections, and human 
nature is such that higher appreciation is more 
likely to be bestowed upon that which is near 


| plant life may be promoted in arid districts may 
be accurately ascertained. 

These three laboratories are to be maintained 
for many years, and the results which are 
| reached will from time to time appear in scien- 
| tific memoirs. 

As the Rockefeller Pathological Institution 


lof New York is devoted to subjects related to 


and familiar rather than upon that which is | 


remote and unfamiliar. 


STUDYING THE SUN. 


S Th illustrate the operations of the Carnegie 
PT | sssittin a few examples will be given, 
beginning with astronomy. A commit- 

me of astronomers, after prolonged conference 
and correspondence, reached the conclusion that 
| the most important work which could now be 
undertaken would be the study of the sun, the 
source of life and light. 

Four requisites were necessary—a competent 
director of the work, a suitable site, costly in- 
struments, and a large allowance for the expenses 
to be incurred during a period of several years. 


in the person of Prof. George E. Hale of the 
Yerkes Observatory. 

The question of a proper site was studied by 
Professor Hussey, and afterward by Professor 
Hale and Professor Campbell. It was settled 
by the selection of Mount Wilson, near Pasadena, 
in southern California, 
An altitude of fifty- 
eight hundred and 
eighty-six feet, thirty 
miles from the ocean, 
where the atmospheric 
conditions are exception- 
ally good for celestial 
observations, is secured 
as a site for the Carnegie 
Solar Observatory now 
in process of construc- 
tion. 

The term ‘‘solar ob- 
servatory’’ is used in a 
very broad sense, for, as 
the director says, the 
sun is a star, compara- 
ble in almost every 
respect with many other 
stars. Conversely, also, 
the stars are suns, and 





past and future condi- 
tions of our sun, atten- 
tion must be directed to 
the physical conditions 
of other stars in their 


of development. 


of codéperation, 
University of Chicago loaned an important 
instrument, a coelostat, from the Yerkes Observ- 
atory, which was mounted at Mount Wilson 


the Snow telescope. 


noteworthy appropriations have been made, 
In the summer of 1904 actual excavations began, 
not far from the ancient city of Merv, at Anau, 
a buried village in Central Asia. 





in the hands of an archeological osteologist, 
Doctor Diirst of Zurich. 
of bones there is no trace of the domestic dog, 
| the eat, the ass, or of fowls. 
horse, the wild ox, wild sheep, wild boar, 
gazel, fox and wolf were found. Such coins 
| as were found were of copper alloy and altered 
, beyond legibility. A large amount of pottery 
!and some hundreds of other objects were col- 
lected. 

Another expedition was sent to far eastern 
China. Its original purpose was to investigate 
Cambrian fauna and to search for fossils in pre- 

Cambrian rocks, but its broader purpose was 
| to make a comparative study of the geology of 
| western North America and eastern Asia. 

It was to be expected that biological studies 
would receive much encouragement from the 
Carnegie Institution. 

After many grants had been made for isolated 
researches, the conclusion was reached that it 
would be well to establish a laboratory for 
studies in experimental evolution. Opportunities 
for carrying out this purpose were afforded by 
the offers received from the Brooklyn Institute 


The right director of this work was recognized | 


if we would know the | 


In an admirable spirit | 
the | 
| cannot be overestimated, 


| foremost 
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medicine, the Carnegie Institution has done less 
in this direction than might otherwise have 
been the case. There are, however, some note- 
worthy exceptions. For the continuance of the 
Index Medicus, a guide to current literature 
of the medical sciences, a generous appropriation 
is annually made. Much attention also has 
been directed to the subject of nutrition, 
garded by the physiologists as a field of great 
promise and importance. 

Another interesting department that of 
American historical research. The archives of 
the government are rich in the accumulations 
which have brought together by the 
authority of Congress. They are now accessible 
to the student. To facilitate their use a bureau 
has been established in Washington, to which 
any qualified student may resort for guidance 
and help, and a distinguished historian has 
been placed at its head. 

In an entirely different direction a large sum 


re- 


is 


been 


| of money has been appropriated for investigation 


respecting the economic and social conditions 
of the United States under the direction of 
President Carroll D. Wright. Several of the 
American authorities in 
have been enlisted, and topics appropriate to 
each one have been assigned. Before very long 
the results of these inquiries will be combined 
in such a form as will throw light upon masses 
of statistical records now in existence, awaiting 
consideration and discussion. 

The third rubric is publication. At least 
forty memoirs have been accepted for publica- 
tion, and are nearly or quite ready to be issued. 
Very few of them are of general interest; the 
others are so special that they attract the atten- 
tion only of those who are working in the 
departments of science to which the memoirs 
relate. Copies are distributed to other institu- 
tions in exchange for their publications, and 
are placed gratuitously in many public and 
university libraries. The public can procure 
single copies at prices just above the cost of 


economies 


printing. 


iP 


CATALOGUES AND INDEXES. 


ROBABLY the most noteworthy of 
these undertakings is a collection of the 
writings of a distinguished American 
mathematical astronomer, Mr. George W. Hill. 
His writings, now inacce sible , are of the high- 

est importance, and when brought together will 
make four quarto volumes. 

Akin to the subject of publication is bibli- 


| ography, or the preparation of such catalogues 


earlier and later stages | 





and indexes as will facilitate the progress of 
different branches of investigation. 

As already stated, the Index Medicus, a 
monthly classified record of the current medical 
literature of the world,—the publication of which 
had been suspended for want of pecuniary sup- 
port,—has been assumed by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. Its value to the medical profession 


In order that the archives of the government 
—most important to all students of American 


in March, 1904. Subsequently, in continuance | history and politics—might be appreciated by 
of its codperation, the university also loaned | the student, a guide to the archives of the United 


| | States government, extending through two hun- 


P 
P 


Many hundred | 
pounds of animal bones were found and placed 


For the encouragement of exploration some | dred and fifty pages, has already appeared, and 


also a special report on the diplomatic archives 
of the State Department between 1789 and 1840, 
| Professor Farlow, the Cambridge botanist, is 
preparing a bibliographical index of the North 
American fungi, and considerable progress has 


| been made in a bibliography of geophysics. 


In the great collection | 


A handbook of the learned societies of the world, 
showing the organization of the agencies which 


Bones of the | exist in different countries for the promotion of 


| research, is already nearly completed, 


| 





to place at the disposal of the Carnegie funds | 


the facilities already in existence at Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Davenport. This station was opened in 
| the summer of 1904, and a collateral laboratory 


| for kindred investigations in a southern climate | them is one thousand dollars. 
| has been established at the Dry Tortugas, near | aged to go forward in special lines of advanced 


Under the department of sociology an index 
to the topic of immigration in Niles’s Register 
is nearly complete. ‘These indexes are regarded 
as fundamental], for they enable the institution 
to ascertain what has been done, what is doing, 


and what ought to be considered for future 
appropriations. 
The fourth rubric is education. . Mr. Carne- 


gie, when he presented his trust deed, discussed 
the subject of a university in Washington, and 
explained why he preferred to direct his gift to 
an institution-of a different order. Yet he pro- 
posed to encourage advanced students to avail 
themselves of the scientific opportunities afforded 
by the government in the city of Washington. 
Various plans for opening the special advan- 
tages offered in the capital have been discussed, 
but thus far little progress has been made in 
the solution of the problem, partly because of 
decided differences of opinion among those who 
would like to see such provisions made, 
Meanwhile a large number of young men and 
young women have been chosen annually, after 
careful scrutiny, and designated as research 
assistants. The usual stipend to each one of 
They are encour- 
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study of their own selection. ‘They may pursue 

their studies in Washington, or in other places, 

at home or abroad, where the proper laboratories 

ean be found and the proper guidance be re- | 
ceived from qualified leaders. 

These positions differ from what are com- 
monly known as fellowships or scholarships. 
They are not intended to provide means by | 
which a student may complete his course of | 
study or to give assistance in the preparation | 
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of academic dissertations. Work of a more 
advanced and special character is expected of 
all who receive the appointment. In the first 
year the twenty-five research assistants were 
thus grouped: In astronomy, one; botany, two; 


chemistry, two; economics, one; geology, two; | 


history, one; mathematics, two; physics, 
three; physiology, two; psychology, three; 
zwology, six. 

One of these research assistants accompanied 


& 


Professor’ Pumpelly to Turkestan; another, 
who had shown unusual aptitude for physio- 
logical investigations, was sent to Amsterdam, 
where certain facilities were better than those 
| of this country. 

An exile from Russia, who had shown in 
| California rare ability in mathematics, was sent 
| abroad, in order that he might have the inspi- 
ration and counsel of certain European authori- 
| ties. Other research assistants have found in 
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this country the most favorable opportunities 
which they could desire. 

In reviewing what I have written, I am con- 
scious that because of the limited space to which 
I have been restricted, I am far from having 
done justice to many codperators of the institu- 
tion. The space at command has not permitted 
reference to a large number of minor grants, 
each important in its way, but most of them 
of interest only to specialists. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 











FIFTH STORY OF FIRST GROUP. 
N a blustering winter morning in 1608 
a sentry paced to and fro before the | 


#0) 
Bs gateway of the stockade surrounding a 


huddle of cabins which called itself ‘‘The Vir- 
ginia Company’s Colony of Jamestown.’’ 

Edmund Culpepper was a tall slip of a lad, 
whose fearless eyes and fresh complexion neither 
dangers nor privations had dulled during the | 
long months since he had left 
Queen Anne’s train of pages to 
follow his father’s friend, Capt. 
John Smith, to America. 

With his musket under one arm 
and both cold hands thrust into 
the pockets of his shabby jerkin, 
he cast many an eager glance 
through the gateway for the be- 
lated coming of the relief, who 
would send him to breakfast—a 
breakfast for which he was none 
the less hungry because his supper 
of corn-meal porridge had been so 
scant that he feared this morn- 
ing’s rations would be scantier! 
Now and then he flashed a look 
toward the forest, which touched 
the landward end of the small 
peninsula occupied by the Eng- 
lish. No Indian, however, had 
appeared since the beginning of 
the storm two days ago; and 
although the rain had ceased, a 
keen east wind promised its 
renewal so soon that friendly visit- 
ors were improbable. 

As for warlike intruders, he did 
not worry about them. For only 
last week Powhatan, who ruled all 
‘the Virginia Indians, had smoked 
a ‘‘peace-pipe’’ with John Smith, 
who, at first distrusted and slan- 
dered by his associates, had by 
energy and prudence come to be 
the admitted leader of the colony. 
And Edmund believed Smith to be 
so great a favorite with Powhatan that James- | 
town would have nothing to fear from the 
Indians during his governorship. 

In that winter of 1608 the story which has 
come down to us through three centuries was 
not two months old!—the story of how Pow- 
hatan’s dearest child had risked her own life to | 
save Smith, then a prisoner in her father’s | 
tent, and of how Smith’s wisdom and courage | 
had so won upon the Indian king that he was 
permitted to return to the colony with gifts of 
food and tobacco, and promises of friendship. 

All winter this friendship of those who were 
their natural enemies had proved the single 
hopeful element in the condition of the de- 
spondent, half-starved English, among whom 
hardly forty survived from three times that 
number of ‘‘gentlemen adventurers. ’’ 

Discontent was held in check only by the.new 
governor’s energy and his dauntless assurances 
that Newport, their first leader, who had gone 
back to England in June in their best ship, 
the Susan Constant, would presently return | 
to them with reénforcements and abundant 
provisions for beginning an era of prosperity. 

Edmund Culpepper believed in Smith’s assur- 
ances as heartily as that gallant captain himself, 
and his hungry eyes brightened when he saw | 
a sturdy figure appear beside the flag-post, on | 
the rampart of the small fort which guarded | 
the river side of Jamestown. | 

‘‘No sluggard he!’’ the lad thought, admir- | 
ingly. ‘‘’Tis a marvel he keeps his temper | 
with those drones who would rather idle in | 
their chimney-corners, groaning that Newport 





hath forsaken us, than work upon the quarters | from every throat in the hungry crowd, while | 


we promised to have ready before the Constant 
brings us a crowd of newcomers !’’ 

He dashed off his big felt hat, for the royal | 
banner of England, with the smaller flag of the | 
Virginia Company, fluttered swiftly out on the | 
wind. Then the thrill of hero-worship van- | 
ished before a thrill of hunger quite as keen! 

‘* Pettiplace, at last!’’ he exclaimed aloud. A 
middle-aged man approached from the common- 
house, where the slim meals of the settlers were 
served in rations. ‘‘Are the bacon and eggs yet | 
more excellent than their wont, Master Petti- | 
place, that you have lingered with them ?’’ 

But the other, although apt to smile even | 
upon a small joke at his own expense, shook his 
head solemnly. 

‘Thou wilt need to draw thy belt a hole | 
closer, for the porridge is scantier than ever!’’ 
he declared. ‘‘And there’s like to be trouble | 
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with Ratcliffe and his faction. ’’ 
‘*Has anything happened ?’’ 
‘*This! When Captain Smith 
bade Ratcliffe take the working shift 
at once to the quarters building for 
Newport’s arrival, Ratcliffe answered 
sullenly that there need be no haste to 
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standing aside, permitted the 
greetings, half - ceremonious, 
half-joking, with which the 
others gathered about this little 
Indian maid. 

Not until Edmund returned after 
his belated breakfast did Smith 


“MASTER RATCLIFFE, | DEMAND YOUR SWORD, IN THE NAME OF KING JAMES AND THE 


VIRGINIA COMPANY.” 


prepare for a most doubtful event. To which 
Smith exclaimed that Ratcliffe’s duty was not 
to question, but to obey the orders of his 
superiors ; and Ratcliffe muttered that a superior 
whom his own vote had helped to make could 
be easily unmade. Whereupon Smith, with his 
hand on his sword, demanded him to repeat 
that muttering aloud, which Ratcliffe shirked, 
smiling falsely. ‘Empty stomachs and short 
tempers go ever together,’ he declared. ‘Get 
your Indian friends to fill the one, and I promise 
to sweeten the other.’ Then Smith cried out 
that the English were wont to earn their meat, 
not beg it, and that he feared Master Ratcliffe 
must be sickening of the fever thus to fail in 
spirit. So he left us, some ashamed of their 
discontent, but many gathering about Ratcliffe 
before I finished scraping my porringer.’’ 

Edmund looked wistfully toward the forest 
as Pettiplace paused. 

Then he shouted a ‘‘view-halloo’’ which rang 
through the surrounding stillness joyously, and 
brought the homesick adventurers rushing from 
the common-house, while Smith himself ran 
down from the rampart. 

They found Pettiplace grinning broadly now, 
while Edmund capered fantastically. 

‘*Hast gone mad?’’ Smith began. 

But Edmund confronted him unabashed. 
**Doth not a view-halloo announce the sight of 
the game, captain?’’ he asked, triumphantly. 
**And can your excellency deny that a deer 
cometh this way as fast as four legs not its own 
can bring it?’’ 

A laugh, ending in a shout of welcome, broke 
Smith stepped forward briskly. An Indian 
forest, followed by two tall Indian youths, 
carrying, slung between them, a huge buck. 

**Uncover, gentlemen!’’ Smith commanded. 
Then he bent to kiss the brown hand Pocahontas 
held out to him. ‘*My princess hath ever a 
new gift for her slave!’’ he exclaimed, in the 
stilted language which was then fashionable at 
the English court, and which for motives both 
chivalrous and politic, he adopted toward this 
child of the Indian king. 

‘*Nay, not my slave, but my friend,’’ Poca- 
hontas answered, in the careful English she 
was learning. ‘‘You have told me that in 
England a princess maketh friends of the great 
warriors—and I love the English ways.’’ 

**For which love of yours we English are 
devoutly thankful,’’ Smith replied, gravely, and 


which Pocahontas’s pleasure in the gay flattery 
was evident. ' 

‘*The princess bids you dine with her at noon 
in the common-house!’’ Smith exclaimed, at 
last. ‘‘Until then, Master Ratcliffe will take 
his party to work on the new quarters, and 
Master Porter will lead his company to repair 
the break this storm hath made in the fort 
rampart —’’ 

‘‘What will Captain Smith do?’’ 

The taunting voice was clearly audible, al- 
though nobody seemed to have spoken. 

**Captain Smith will oversee both works, as 
suits the duty of the governor of this colony 
in the absence of Captain Newport,’’ Smith 
answered, with a flashing glance which sought 
the owner of the voice vainly. 

But whether it was the prospect of a good 
dinner or a better desire not to vex with their 
quarrels the girl who gravely watched them, 
everybody dispersed without further question, 
and Smith was presently alone with Edmund 
and Pocahontas. 

‘*Ned, thou shalt lead our princess to the 
sunny path between the river and the willows, 
where the wind bloweth not!’’ he exclaimed, 
gaily. ‘‘And there, young coxcomb, thou shalt 
amuse her with stories of court pageants and 
Queen Anne’s finery.’’ 

The boy and girl looked at each other with 
mutual liking, although her hand lingered in 
Smith’s loosening clasp. 
| ‘*Will you not tell me stories, too?’’ she 
| begged. 

*‘T am a rough soldier, with no such pretty 
tales for the telling, and with much pressing 





girl about thirteen years old emerged from the | business,’’ he said, gently. ‘‘Yet will I follow 


later, for that reading lesson we have missed 
these eight days.’’ 

“‘My Uncle Opecanchanough persuaded my 
father that you taught me magic from the book 
about your God,’’ she explained. ‘‘They for- 
bade me to come here; but to-day they sent me 
freely.’’ 

Smith, who carried his Bible wherever he 
carried his sword, had begun the instruction 
of Pocahontas in Christianity, afterward com- 
pleted by her English husband. But her words 
brought him a more immediate anxiety than 
that for her conversion. 

“‘Thy Uncle Opecanchanough is sure to 
mean unfriendliness to us English, whether he 
urgeth thy father to let thee come hither or 
to restrain thee,’’ he said, thoughtfully, and 





| 
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waving his hand in farewell, turned through 
the gateway. 

The two he had left together scrambled down 
the steep bank to a narrow, sandy path beside 
the river. 

‘*It is not of thy king’s court I would hear,” 
Pocahontas smiled. ‘‘ Last week thou didst tell 
me thy sisters were little maids like me.’’ 

‘*Nan is of thine age,’’ began Edmund, ‘‘and 
a pretty little minx who can dance a minuet —’’ 

**T can dance, too!’’ Pocahontas broke in, 
eagerly. ‘‘And I also am beautiful!’’ 

Edmund laughed yet more 
heartily. 

‘“‘Nan thinks herself fair, | 
doubt not, but she would never 
say so.’’ 

‘Why should she not say so, if 
it be true?’’ 

‘*My lady mother hath taught 
her that a maid must leave to 
others the praise of her beauty.’’ 

‘*Then will I never call my- 
self beautiful again,’’ Pocahontas 
said, gravely. ‘‘Tell me some- 
thing more wherein I am unlike 
thy sisters, for I desire to be as 
English as they are.’’ 

‘*That thou couldst not be, nor 
must thou desire it,’’ he protested. 
‘‘Nan turns faint for a cut finger, 
and though Bess helps my mother 
visit the sick, she would never 
dare risk her life to save a stran- 
ger, as thou didst, or to walk 
through miles of snow-drift to feed 
starving men, as thou hast done 
many times this winter —’’ 

‘*Hush!’? whispered Pocahon- 
tas. The softness his praise had 
brought to her eyes vanished as 
she grasped his arm. ‘‘One of 
my people cometh; I hear a moc- 
casin tread.’’ 

The drooping branches of huge 
willows, although bare of leaves, 
screened the top of the bank, 
which was level with her eyes: 
and Edmund, staring across her 


interrupt the clatter of voices and laughter amid | head, saw approaching a tall Indian, naked 


except for a fur mantle. He was well-built, in 
the prime of life, and Edmund recognized at 
once the stern features of Opecanchanough, 
Powhatan’s brother. He had opposed the spar- 
ing of Smith’s life, and was ever, as Smith had 
just declared, the persistent enemy of the Eng- 
lish settlers. 

The next moment the boy’s heart leaped and 
then sank. The tightening grip of Pocahontas 
was not needed to warn him that their safety, 
and more, depended upon their presence remain- 
ing undiscovered. For, crouching, creeping, as 
if he feared a spying gaze at each step, Ratcliffe 
drew near, and Opecanchanough received him 
with an absence of surprise which showed the 
meeting to be prearranged. 

The Indian spoke first in his own language, 
loudly enough to reach the listeners; but Ed- 
mund, who understood only a few words, waited 
impatiently to gather his meaning from Rat- 
cliffe’s reply, as that worthy had publicl) 
scorned Smith’s advice that the colonists should 
learn the speech of their neighbors. 

The reply, however, was uttered in fairly 
fluent Indian, and the two or three English 
phrases used sent the color from the boy’s 


cheeks. With clenched fists he listened motion- 
less. Only his troubled eyes left Ratcliffe’s 


cringing smiles and Opecanchanough’s stolid 
calm for the dark face of Pocahontas. 

The plotters parted. 

‘What evil do they mean us?’”? Edmund 
murmured, as, each in his own direction, India 
and Englishman passed out of sight. 

“*Quiet!’’? she whispered. ‘‘My uncle hat! 
the ears of a squirrel.’’ 

Nor would she heed his mute impatience fo 
several minutes. 

‘““They spoke often the name of the Goo 
Speed, your single ship at anchor yonder,”’ 
she said, at last. ‘Did not that tell —’’ 

‘*Doth Ratcliffe mean to barter our only shi) 
to your people ?’’ 

**Nay, that would harm himself as much a- 
it would harm his countrymen,’’ she answered. 
‘*Come! We must run. We must find Captai! 
Smith. This east wind may change at an) 
moment; and my uncle told Ratcliffe tha 
stores of corn-meal and tobacco await th 
Good Speed at the point where the rivé 
reacheth the sea —’’ 


‘*But Ratcliffe??? Edmund interrupted, a 


they ran toward the settlement. 
‘*Rateliffe promised that himself, Wingfield, 
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and twenty more would board the Good Speed 
the next night the west wind bloweth, overpower 
the few sailors who guard it, and after taking 
up the stores my uncle hath provided, sail forth 
for England, leaving Captain Smith and a dozen 
loyal to him in Jamestown.”’ 

‘*To be butchered whenever Opecanchanough 
pleaseth!’’? Edmund broke out, furiously, 
wrenching his hand from her hold. ‘‘Go back 
to thy tribe! We want no treacherous Indians 
in our colony !’’ 

‘“*You have, truly, enough English traitors 





there to make an end of the honest men among | 


you!’’ she cried. Then her eyes softened. 
‘*Poor Ned!’’ she said, sweetly. ‘‘It is bitter 
to be betrayed. I, too, dread my uncle’s 
schemes. For in the women’s lodge they whis- 
per that he meaneth to be king when Powhatan 
dieth, instead of my little brother Nantauquas, 
and that he will destroy all whom Powhatan 
loved —’’ 

A cheery call rang out, and they saw John 
Smith striding along the path. He looked 
curiously at them, as they ran toward him. 
Quickly, in her own language, Pocahontas told 
him the plot. He kissed her hand gravely 
when she paused. 

‘*Without thee, princess, not an Englishman 
would be left alive in Virginia to meet New- 
port!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘But thou shalt see John 
Smith outwit the enemies of this colony.’’ 

He had fought against odds since his fifteenth 
year, and a new danger always prophesied to 
him a new victory. He was weary of playing 
taskmaster to unwilling workers, and the pros- 
pect of a few hours’ scheming, to end in the 
unmasking of a traitor, was the greatest joy his 
nature could know. While the boy and girl 
watched him dumbly, he stood frowning a 
moment. ‘Then he laughed aloud. 

‘They cannot sail until this east wind 
changes,’’ he said, briskly. ‘‘But we can balk 
them at once. Only my princess must indeed 
help me again.’’ 

An hour later the colonists were summoned 
by a merry blowing of horns to the common- 
house, whence came an odor of roast venison. 

Except the sentries on the fort rampart and 
at the stockade gate, whom Smith chose from 
his most devoted friends, all were promptly 
seated before the rough tables, where they were 
bountifully served with meat and corn bread. 
At the upper end of one table Smith placed 
Pocahontas on his right ; and hungry as Edmund 
was, he looked at them oftener than at his 
plate. But neither man nor maid showed in- 
terest in anything beyond their dinner. 

The meal ended, Captain Smith rose. 

**This is the banquet of the Princess Poca- 
hontas, who desireth to bestow yet another 
pleasure upon us in proof of her friendship and 
the king her father’s good -will,’’ he said, 
smiling. ‘‘She hath comforted our bodies. 
She will now delight our spirits. She will 
dance for us.’’ 

Certain restless glances looked through the 
glassless windows to the rush of renewed rain. 
But even the anxious Ratcliffe knew that his 
treachery could not be accomplished while this 
east wind prevented the sailing eastward of the 
Good Speed, and the wandering eyes of the 
guests she had feasted came back to the child, 
standing poised, with slender brown arms out- 
flung, ready to amuse them. 

‘**Long live our little princess !’’ 

The shout rang cheerily and. honestly, for, 
indeed, there were more honest hearts than dis- 
honest among that homesick assemblage. Even 
among those pledged to sail with Ratcliffe, 
most believed that if Smith and his followers 
refused to leave Jamestown freely, they would 
be captured by strategy and carried aboard. 

Pocahontas smiled gravely upon them, and 
began to dance, while the two Indian serving- 
lads who had come with her began a harsh 
chant, which quickened gradually, and to which 
her steps kept pace. 

It was then that Edmund’s heart fluttered 
as one and another of Smith’s trustiest friends 
noiselessly left the room without disturbing the 
lazy enjoyment of their companions, except 
Ratcliffe, who once half-rose, but meeting 
Smith’s questioning gaze, sat down again. 

With a wild grace, learned of deer or panther, 
or other forest creatures, Pocahontas whirled 
and bounded, slowly, swiftly, smoothly, vehe- 
mently—until the musicians’ chant grew breath- 
less, and her delicate face was pinched with 
exhaustion. Yet she did not falter until the 
report of a distant musket rang sharply. Then 
she dropped, gasping, upon a bench, and every 
man sprang to his feet. 

‘‘Newport!’? was the general ery, although 
Ratcliffe and Wingfield made for the door, with 
alert backward glances at Smith, who stood 
smiling triumphantly. 


‘‘Culpepper and Pettiplace, allow none of | 


these gentlemen to leave this house!’’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘That musket was not fired by-my 
good comrade Newport’s orders, but by mine,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘It means not that the ship 
Constant hath arrived, but that the ship Good 
Speed will not sail by the next west wind. It 
means that however John Smith and those who 
trust him may die, it will not be like starved 
rats in a trap set by an Indian villain and an 
English traitor! Master Ratcliffe, I demand 
your sword, in the name of King James and 
the Virginia Company.’’ 

Instantly the room was in tumult. Some 
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| rallied with bared weapons about Ratcliffe, but 
| most shouted self-exculpation or clamored for | 
further explanation. Smith, sturdy and erect, 
his bright eyes steadfastly confronting the 
tumult, dominated it. 

‘*That is more seemly, gentlemen!’’ he ex- | 
claimed, when other voices quieted so that his 
| could be heard. ‘‘A plot hath been discovered | 
| whereby a portion of this company, led by | 
| Master Ratcliffe, agreed to seize the colony’s 
/ remaining ship, and with the next west wind 
| sail for England, leaving the few of us who 
should keep our vow of abiding Newport’s 
| return to be massacred by our Indian enemies. | 
Thanks be to God and the Princess Pocahontas, 
word came to me of this plot in season to bafile | 
it. The Good Speed is now garrisoned by ten 
men, who have directed its two culverins upon 
this town, and who will assuredly destroy any | 
rowboat approaching the ship without my sig- 
nal. You will do well, gentlemen, to be ruled | 
peacefully in this matter by me; for 1 pledge | 
you the word of John Smith that I will remem- 
ber no name of any plotter—except Master | 
Ratcliffe, whose treachery conceived this plot.’’ | 

The Jamestown colonists had faced alterna- | 
tives of life and death so often that they came | 
promptly to decision. Swords were sheathed, 
hats were doffed, and not a voice was lifted in 
protest while Ratcliffe sullenly surrendered his 
weapon to Pettiplace, hating his own party just | 
then more even than he hated Smith, who was 
leading Pocahontas in stately fashion through 
the dividing crowd, out upon the empty street. 

There they halted, and Smith glanced up at 
the fast-scudding clouds. 

**See, child!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Thou wast 
barely in time, for the wind hath left the east. 
It will blow from the west to-night.’’ 

‘Think you, captain, those turncoats will 
stay quiet?’’? asked Edmund, who had fol- 
lowed anxiously from the common-house. For, 


| declared. 


| exclaimed. 


although he was used to danger, nothing had 
ever so stirred him as that moment’s threatening 
of mutiny and murder. 

Smith smiled exultantly. 

‘The Good Speed’s culverins, pointed this 
way by my command, will control some,’’ he 
‘*The shame honest men feel when 
found in the society of rogues will control others. 
And we may safely await Newport, whom God 
send us soon.’’ 

He turned to Pocahontas. 

‘*Meanwhile our princess must hasten home- 
ward, or she will not be permitted to come to 
us again,’’ he said, gently. 

**] shall come no more, whether I haste or 
tarry,’’ she answered. ‘‘My father bade me 
be in the woman’s lodge by noon, and he forgives 


| not disobedience. ’’ 


“Tf you fear his wrath, stay with us!’’ Smith 
‘*There are enough loyal English- 
men in Jamestown to protect their benefactress. ’’ 

‘Nay, my father will not hurt me,’’ she 
smiled, ‘‘ not even though Opecanchanough 
persuade him that I love the strangers better 
than mine own people —’’ 

She paused abruptly, waving her hand toward 
the river. ‘‘What is that—like a white cloud 


| above the seaward point?’’ she cried. 


Smith’s glance and Edmund’s followed hers 
—and a great shout broke from them. 

‘*A ship! Newport’s ship! God be thanked, 
those sails are English cut!’’ 

For an instant every sense of man and boy 
was absorbed in watching the fuller appearing 
of the sails, which brought present safety to the 
colony. 

When they remembered Pocahontas, her slight 
figure was swiftly vanishing into the forest. 

Nor did she return to Jamestown until two 
years later, when she was brought there a pris- 
oner, but tenderly welcomed, to find, as she 
deserved, the love and happiness of her life. 
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ew“ BITIT dis fair to be | 
“ a middlin’ fish | 
: day, don’t it, | 


Cap’n Joel?’’ shouted 
young William Mayhew, as their dories ranged 
together in the narrow channel. 

**Toler’ble.’’ Joel cleared his throat nerv- 
ously, with never an upward glance at his | 
neighbor. Their courses diverged. Mayhew | 
pulled strongly round the point and 
down the beach toward his fish-net, 
while Joel Bunker pointed his old 
craft straight into the offing toward 
the rising sun. 

Both were Point Rip pilots. 
They lived among the scrub-oaks 
just back of the line of sand in the 
cove. Joel, a veteran in the service, 
held a record of many a hard-fought 
battle with the blinding storms of 
winter. Mayhew had but recently 
secured a license to bring deep- 
draft vessels into port. 

Advancing age was Joel’s hand- 
icap. His worn-out muscles 
twitched, and a vigil afloat was no 
longer play. Firm in his refusal to 
quit the calling, the old man plodded 
on, and did the best he could. 

This morning Joel had planned 
a master-stroke. The schooner Eva 
May was bound in from Nova 
Scotia with a cargo of lumber. She 
was last reported near the head- 
lands. 

The old man hoped to board the 
vessel before local pilots could inter- 
cept her, and so prove to his comrade 
that he was a bit more clever than 
the smartest of them all. 

So with an occasional smile and 
half-suppressed chuckle, he urged 
the dory into the offing. Cold and 
forbidding, the sea surged through 
the gloom. Joel saw no vessel, and 
continued rowing till in the 
strengthening light the view up and down the 
coast was unobstructed. 

Then, to oceupy the time while waiting, he 
followed the custom among Point Rip pilots, 
and prepared to set his trawl. 

‘‘Whoa, girl!’’ he called to the dory, that | 
reared on the rushing waves. He threw the | 
buoy-keg overboard, and ran out the three 
hundred feet or more of warp to which at inter- | 
vals of a fathom were knotted short, stout lines, 
each armed with large, freshly baited hooks. | 

The job finished, Joel made the dory fast 
to the near end of the warp, and settled down 
for a rest. But the veteran pilot did not relax 
watchfulness while the fish were biting. 

**1’ll show you a thing or two, my son,’’ he | 
said, with emphatic nod, the shaft being directed | 
at Mayhew, now far away inshore. 

The sun had rolled up clear of the ocean, its 
rays gilding a bank of leaden vapor that presaged | 
fog and increasing wind. 

‘*She’ll come boomin’ for the Rip with the | 
weather thicker’n mud,’’ was Joel’s muttered | 
comment as he scanned the horizon and noted | 
| the unfavorable signs. | 
| Suddenly the old man bent sharply forward, | 


REACH 
TIPTOE TO CLEAR THE 
SIGNAL, JOEL STUMBLED 
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| face 


| stepped the mast. 








and half-rose, a hollowed palm [t-—7/ 
shading his eyes. A faint, ashy 
shape had sprung into view as <> 





by magic, and leaned against the 
cloud. ‘‘She’s coming! I make out her 
tops’Is!’’ Joel cried. 

He hurried feverishly to gather up the trawl 
so as to be able to set sail and head off the vessel. 


Foot by foot the dripping gear responded to | 


ING ON 





his heave and haul. But Mayhew had marked 
the vessel and was under way. Joel was two 
miles nearer the stranger, and Mayhew knew it 
meant many minutes of hard sailing to force a 
buoyant dory into the eye of a hard wind and 
jumping sea. 

Cod that had swallowed Joel’s bait floundered 
and threshed over the rail. 
not even pause to pluck off the fish, but cast 


them into the already tangled traw] that littered | 


the craft in an ever-growing heap. 
The schooner now swung full against the 


wavering sky-line, her black sides and deck- | 


load gleaming dully in the sunshine. Joel, his 
distorted with exertion, presently had 
underrun the trawl. 
steady motion over the swarming fish, and 
He tried to set his pilot’s flag 
at the head of the slender spar. <A vicious puff 
of wind whipped the square of bunting round 
and round the mast, where it clung, a tiny 
wad of color. 

Reaching on tiptoe to clear the signal, Joel 
stumbled. Breathlessly he grabbed at a frayed 
halyard end that swung out toward him. He 
strove to find a foothold on the gunwale. Under 


The old man did | 


He clambered with un- | 








his weight the dory shivered and reeled, till 
water poured in torrents over its side. 
Joel shot backward ten feet under a breaking 


wave. ‘‘Bill! Bill Mayhew!’’ he cried. 

The mere wisp of sound died to a gurgle as 
the sea closed over his head. 

The old pilot threshed his way up toward 
the indistinct shadow of the dory. The trawl, 
| thrown out in the capsize, swathed him in a 
| quickly matting mass. Fish he had caught but 
}a few minutes before pushed into his face; and 
Joel, in desperation, beat them off with sweep- 
ing blows. 

The ill-fated dory, brimming to the rails, 
nearly all fittings lost, wallowed just out of 
Joel’s reach. The sodden sail and oars, held 
captive by a lanyard, drifted not far away. 

William Mayhew’s boat was speeding toward 
the schooner. Joel saw his rival as a comber 
flung him up and forward, and knew no aid 
could reach him from that direction. He must 
strike out and work his own salvation. 

Quick as a flash a cross-sea sank the trawl 
hooks into Joel’s legs and body. The barbs tore 
|and cut, and he could not escape .the lacerating 

points. Setting his thin lips tight, the poor 
fellow tried to swim and tow the deadly traw] to 
the side of the dory. Choking, and goaded by 
wounds that seemed to open wider with each 
| new struggle to escape, Joel saw the boat was 
drifting faster than he swam. He faltered at 
the mocking sight. But presently he rallied, 
and again toiled on. 

Something rasped against his face. It was 
the warp, and putting a feeble strain upon the 
line, he brought it to the surface. The effort 
sent him under, and he was sinking when the 
warp resisted. Hope came to him. With new 
vigor he regained the surface, despite the weight 
of gear that bore him down. The warp passed 
over the side of the dory and out of sight. 

Joel hauled against the buoy he knew must 
be wedged in the dory. Frequent were his 
breathless pauses, yet he persevered. 

With a favoring sea, he thrust out a trembling 

hand, and the fingers hooked themselves across 
the oaken rail and clutched it. 
| Joel was still facing deadly peril, for the 
| heavy waves sent his body crashing painfully 
against the planking. A chill of wind in the 
sufferer’s face recalled him to further effort, 
feeble though it was. He pressed one elbow, 
then the other, over the sharp rail, but was too 
| utterly exhausted to lift the hampering gear. 
A fish-knife quivered in its sheath behind a 
seat as he fumbled its handle. He had not 
strength to wrench it free. Then Joel’s head fell 
upon anarm. His fingers straight- 
ened as a vicious sea tore him bodily 
from the meager support. 

The sudden, violent motion of the 
wave imparted a jerking impulse to 
the mast, and released the tangled 
flag that snapped its full breadth 
noisily ‘in the wind. 

The lookout on the schooner saw 
the signal the instant it appeared. 
Until then they had given the dory 
but passing notice, thinking she was 
engaged in fishing, and was low 
in the water owing toa heavy catch. 
But the flag told another story, and 
glasses, trained on the dory, revealed 
the true situation in all its peril. 

With rattling rigging and slatting 
canvas, the schooner luffed sharply, 
and bore up in a smother of foam. 
Joel, head thrown back, with open 
mouth and upturned eyes, was in 
desperate straits. 

**We’ll save you!’’ came a hoarse 
bellow from the deck of the vessel, 
but the old man never heard. Davits 
clanked and tackles whirred; the 
yaw! boat dropped with a tremen- 
dous splash. Men slid down the 
falls like insects. Two to an oar, 
they rowed furiously. 

** Looks like he’s done for keeps,’’ 
said a sailor, as they lifted Joel to 
the deck of the schooner and hauled 
in the trawl. 

But Joel soon rallied under the 
heroic treatment the heavy-handed 
sailors applied. Tle raised himself a little and 
looked about. His eyes caught a glimpse of 
the heap of trawl. The sight sent a shudder 
through his frame. 

‘*Where be I?’’ he whispered, like one roused 
from a fearful dream. 

‘*Aboard the Era May, Bob Meek, master, 
bound in with lumber. And who be you?’’ It 
was a white-shirted man, seemingly in author- 
ity, who spoke. 

**Joel Bunker, Point Rip pilot, sir, swamped 
| while tryin’ to board ye,’? murmured Joel. 
| **What’s the course to the bell-buoy ?”’ briskly 
asked the captain. ‘‘I’m hurryin’ to work the 

rising tide up-river. aa 
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Can you take us in? 

They lifted Joel to the quarter-bitts and placed 
a coil of rope at his back. The crew jumped 
to sheets and halyards to point the vessel on the 
course he gave. So brave old Joel, suffering, 
yet gradually mending, was happy. Into port 
he carried his prize, and safely docked her. 

William Mayhew reluctantly gave up the chase 
in astonishment at the Era May’s strange 
tactics. He knew nothing of the accident till 
he had returned to Point Rip cove from his fish- 
net down the beach. 
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“THE PORTSMOUTH PEACE TABLET. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


Wwe the German Emperor appointed a 
Jewish banker as director of the colonial 
office the other day, much surprise was expressed 
in Berlin that a business man and a Jew had 
been called to so high an office. Such an 
appointment would have caused surprise neither 
in the United States nor in England. 
hicago food inspectors have discovered a 
‘*food hospital,’? the business of which 
has been the recooking or ‘‘treatment’’ of food 


bought very cheap because the swelling of the | 


cans which contained it showed that it was 
spoiled. The ‘‘patients’’ at this hospital—some 
thousands of swelled cans— were promptly 
placed on the dangerous list. 


merican men, and especially Kentucky men, 
have always been noted for their apprecia- 
tion of American women and their gallantry to 
them. Now they have their reward. Thirty- 
six Kentucky ‘‘schoolma’ams,’’ who spent the 
summer travelling on the Continent, remarked, 
when they set foot upon their native soil again, 
that as compared with the Americans, the men 
of Europe are ‘‘a most ornery-looking and 
ornery-acting lot.’? The girls seem to have 
accomplished Burke’s impossibility of indicting 
a whole people. 


fgeontins to the official figures prepared by 
the San Francisco department of health, 
four hundred and fifty-two persons lost their 
lives as a result of the earthquake and the fire 
which followed it. 
deaths were caused by falling walls, about one- 
third were caused by fire, seven persons were 
shot by the police or soldiers, and two died 
from the effect of poisonous food dealt out to 
the hungry. ‘The first reports which came from 
the stricken city, that thousands had been 
killed, were exaggerated, as is commonly the 
case in such calamities. 
'y these days, when families are moving from 
one place to another in the hope of bettering 
themselves, it is interesting to read of an aged 
woman who died in a New England town in 
the same house and in the same room in which 
she was born. For the better part of a century 
she had been active in the kindly Christian 
work of the village, and had come to be looked 
upon as one of its institutions. Families which 
have an old homestead that has been in the 
family for generation after generation have a 
possession worth more than dollars and cents, 
as every member of an itinerant family with- 
out such a homestead will testify. 
Me than a quarter of a century ago Ned 
Kelley, an outlaw, was hanged in Mel- 
bourne. The explosion of a gum-tree three 
hundred feet tall in northern Victoria the other 
day recalled to the present generation the story 
of his outlawry. He and his band had fre- 
quented that part of the country, and had used 
a hollow in the tree to store gunpowder. A fire 
set by a farmer to burn off some dense brush 
communicated with this hidden powder maga- 
zine, and the explosion resulted. What a find 
that tree would have been for ten-year-old boys 
who dream of pirates by day and of retribution 
by night! as 
A for politicians is the latest develop- 
ment of technical education in Germany. 
It has been founded and its expenses will be 
borne by the Social Democratic party, and its 
aim is the training of men to be journalists, 
secretaries and agitators. The number of stu- 
dents is limited to thirty, in order that each 
may receive as much individual attention as 
possible. The special subjects to be taught are 
political economy, sociology, the history of the 
Social Democratic party, the history of materi- 
alism, the principles of constitutional law and 
history, but the instruction given will be made 
as practical as possible with reference to the 
students’ future career. The school will open 
in November for a term of six months, and 
students may be selected for a second term if 
they show exceptional promise. No party 
novices will be accepted. If a student has a 
family, special provision will be made for its 
support during the six months’ term. 
 « of the great principles in the develop- 
ment of public service companies is that 
different and competing methods of transmission 
should be under different ownership. There 
has been increasing disposition to forbid steam 
railways to own trolley-lines, if only on the 
ground that the mechanical improvement of 
the two kinds of vehicle is promoted by com- 
petition. It is held that the development of the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








| telephone in this country, and of the telegraph 
service, too, has been due in part to the fact 
that the two means of communication were in a 
measure competitive. English writers advance 
in support of this idea the fact that telephone 
service in England has been slow in developing 
because the government, which controls the 
telegraph in connection with the postal service, 
did not, certainly in the first years of the tele- 
phone, look with favor on a system which might 
take business from the telegraph-lines. All this 
forms an interesting question in the theory of 
competition, and remains to be worked out in 
practice. 


O 





n the anniversary of the signing of the 





peace treaty between Russia and Japan, a | 


tablet commemorative of the event was unveiled | 


in the Portsmouth Navy-Yard. The tablet has 
been affixed to one side of the general stores 
building, where the conferences were held. It 
bears an appropriate inscription, surrounded by 
a border composed of the seals of Japan, Russia 
and the United States. At the corners are 


the American flag. The seals of Russia and 
Japan alternate in the border, save in the 
center of the upper and lower part, where the 
American seal is inserted between those of 
the two contending nations. Another tablet 
has been placed in the floor of the conference 
| room, under the table on which the treaty was 
signed. It bears two mailed hands, clasped, 
with the date, ‘‘September 5th, 1905.’’ So 
| long as the bronze endures this peace monument 
| will tell the tale of how two nations laid down 
| their arms at the suggestion of a third nation, 
| when humanity required that the fighting should 





cease, 
| ® 8 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. 


| Hereafter lies with God—enough! 
| Our path begins from here. 
Edward C. Lefroy. 
* 


THE ELECTIONS. 


lections have already been held this fall 
E in four states, Arkansas, Georgia, Maine 

and Vermont. The Georgia election was 
| held this week, too late for comment in this 
article. 

Of the four, the Maine election was the most 
interesting. In Arkansas the Democrats were 
victorious, as usual, and the Republicans won 
in Vermont with the decreased majority common 
in non-presidential years. 

The Republicans carried Maine also, electing 
their candidate for the governorship as well as 
their four Congressmen. But the majority for 
the governor was only about seven thousand, 
where it has usually been between twenty and 
thirty thousand. The falling off is explained 
by the agreement of many Republicans with 
the Democratic demand that the constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors be resubmitted to 
the people. The Democrats favor local option 
on the liquor question. The Republicans ignored 
the issue in their platform. 

Not only did the Republicans lose thousands 
of votes for the candidates for state offices in 
consequence of the division in their party on 
this question, but the candidates for Congress 
suffered also, indicating that the Republican 
advocates of resubmission of the prohibitory 
amendment voted the straight Democratic ticket. 

Congressman Littlefield of the second district, 
against whom the American Federation of Labor 
waged a campaign, was elected by a majority 
slightly larger than that given for the Republi- 
ean candidate for governor in the same district. 
In some of the towns he ran ahead ‘of the 
governor. This seems to show that the vote 
was not much influenced by the attacks made 
| upon him. 
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| THE MEANING OF EARTHQUAKES. 


( yaakes | by such calamities as the earth- 

quakes in California and Chile, the faith 
of man is for the moment benumbed. 
Then from philosophy and religion rush forth 
a tumult of passionate or hopeless questions 
| demanding why such disaster should be visited 
on the human race, 

By the intelligence and faith underlying our 
answers to these questions is measured the ele- 
vation of our philosophy and depth of our 
religion. 

Uncivilized man, in bewilderment, tries to 
flee from the evil gods who have made the 
earthquake; half-civilized man prays to the 
good gods in fearful and half-distrustful petition. 
Civilized man, trustful of God even while the 
earth yawns beneath his feet, knows that the 
earthquake is perfectly obedient to the laws of 
God, and if the man is spared, he tries to 
understand those laws. The moral and religious 
prophet and the man of science join their intelli- 
gence in the study of nature. 


a slip in a fault of the surface strata, and as a 


to trembling. If the shaking hurls a town about 
the heads of the inhabitants, there is no more 
malice or hostility to man in the destructive 
force than in the action of a ‘‘live wire’’ on 
which a man lays foolish or ignorant hand. 
One great force that God has put on the earth 





shields bearing the thirteen stars and stripes of | 





is man’s intelligence, by which he is enabled to 
learn to avoid forces which undo him and to 
use forces which help him. He can learn 
where and how to build his cities so that he 
may run less and less risk of earthquakes, just 
as he can learn by scientific observation how 
the winds are likely to blow, and so avoid being 
upset in his boat. 

‘*Natural’’ forces misunderstood lack one of 
God’s forces, human intelligence, to balance 
them. Earthquakes and tornadoes understood 
by man’s increasing knowledge find the force 
which balances them and annuls their apparent 
hostility to him. 

The more we know of ourselves and the 
world, the more surely we trust the laws of 
God. 
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THE ROVING PASSION. 
Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the West the 


sea, 
And East and West the wanderlust that will not let 


me be. 
Tennyson. 
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“GRUMBLING HUSBANDS.” 


he publication by a London newspaper of 

seores of letters on ‘‘Grumbling Hus- 

bands’? draws out scores of other letters 
on ‘‘ Nagging Wives.’” The husband who sulks 
or swears at the breakfast-table, the wife who 
overcooks the mutton and undercooks the pota- 
toes, the woman who is extravagant and silly, 
and the man who is stingy and exacting, fill 
the printed columns with their unlovely faces ; 
but no one seems much the happier for the 
discussion. 

The truth lies deeper than any single experi- 
ence is likely to dive. But good cooking on 
the part of the wife and cheerful paying of bills 
on the part of the husband, economy and gen- 
erosity each in its place, tact in the training of 
children, success in earning a good income, and 
a thousand circumstances like these will not 
insure domestic happiness. Even Love, the 
magician, cannot do that, although he promises 
blithely to do so. 

Skill in the art of living is the essential for a 
happy home—and it must be possessed by both 
husband and wife, even though in varying 
amounts. It is exactly like skill in playing the 
piano or running a complicated machine—to be 
acquired by practice, and to be preserved by 
practice. 

An irritable word, unregretted, or a glum 
silence is an offense against the art. Unselfish- 
ness is the very root of it. Courtesy is its fair 
blossom. The woman who has skill in the art 
of living would as soon think of turning a 
drove of swine loose in her dainty home as of 
letting*out there a black herd of reproaches and 
criminations. ‘The husband would bring thieves 
and outlaws under his roof as soon as fault- 
findings and exactions. 

In any large view of life these flaws in its 
most intimate relations take on their true 
hideousness. Neither a cooking-school nor a 
college course can cure the disease of which 
they are the symptoms. That can be cured 
only by a_heart-stirring realization of that 
divine order by which tides and stars and 
systems move in their appointed courses, and 
by which discord and contention meet their 


appointed end of misery and wreck. 
| American war-ships at Oyster Bay on 
Labor day was a peace conference. That 
fleet represented the preparedness of the United 
States to protect itself against aggression and 
to enforce its just demands in any quarter of 
the globe. If men were angels, or if they never 
sought that which was not theirs and never 
refused to do their duty, there would be no 
need for a navy, or for an army, or for a police- 
man, or even for the chastising rod in the 
schoolroom. 

In that far-off day toward which all creation 
yearns the sword will be sheathed and the 
gun will be cast aside; but to-day it is necessary 
to face the conditions which exist, and by being 
prepared for the use of force to discourage 
unjust aggression. 

The progress which has been made in the 
construction of a navy for guaranteeing the con- 
tinuance of peaceful relations with the rest of 
the world is marvelous. The President reviewed 
twelve first-class battle-ships, four armored 
cruisers, four protected cruisers, four monitors, 
six torpedo-boat destroyers, five torpedo-boats 
and two submarines, every one of which, save 
the monitor Puritan, has been built since 1891, 
or within the past fifteen years. In 1890 there 
was not a single battle-ship in the navy, al- 
though three were building. ‘To-day there are 
thirteen in commission and thirteen building, 
and there is a total of nearly a hundred effective 
war-ships of various types ready for service, 
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FOR KEEPING THE PEACE. 
n a real sense the review of a great fleet of 
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| besides thirty more that will be in commission 
Indestructible forces that never cease compel | 


within a year or two. In 1890 there were only 


| fourteen modern war-vessels of any type in the 
necessary consequence, the shock sets the land | 


whole navy. 

These new war-ships will escort the commerce 
of America about the world and protect Ameri- 
can merchants and American travellers in every 
port, just as the policeman escorts foot-pas- 
sengers across a crowded city street. Their 
chief mission will be that of policemen, who 











| by their presence in the international highways 
discourage the depredations of the lawless of 


whatever name or nation. We may be proud 
that we have such efficient protectors. 
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LEGISLATION. 
| [Tt is perhaps inevitable, but it is certainly 
| curious, that in a republic two seemingly 
contradictory conditions should exist side by 
side—the constant attempt to cure all evils by 
legislation, and the equally constant tendency to 
chafe under legislation already enacted. 

These conditions formed the subject of the 
address by the president of the American Bar 
Association at the recent session of the associa- 
tion. It was pointed out—most lawyers and 
many laymen already know it—that every ses- 
sion of every state legislature and every Con- 
| gress of the United States adds to the body of 
enacted law a great number of new measures, 
|many of which prove to be unwise, and some 
of them unconstitutional. 

The danger which all the ablest minds recog- 
nize is not merely that overlegislation and 
unwise legislation tend to create disrespect for 
the law, but that they work toward the oblitera- 
tion of the individual, the crushing of those 
qualities which make the man, as distinguished 
from the citizen. 

Much of this is, of course, the necessary out- 
come of the increase of population and the 
growing intricacy of civilized life. The state 
must say to the individual, ‘‘Keep off the 
grass,’’ in order that the public may have any 
grass; it must forbid the man to indulge his 
natural desire to throw rubbish into the street, 
in order that the citizens may enjoy the proper 
functions of a street. 

There is even another phase. Much of the 
legislation which is aimed at corporations 
known to be treating the public unfairly becomes 
later, and on some occasion, a hedge which 
restricts the desirable liberty of the individual. 

It is necessary that this dual relation of man 
as an individual and man as a citizen be kept 
constantly in mind. The ery for new laws 
should not be taken up unthinkingly, nor should 
the enforcement of old ones be discontinued 
| hastily. ‘The law is much like iron bars across 
| the window. It may protect from enemies on 
the outside or it may constitute a prison. 
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nique among public libraries is St. Deniol’s, 

Hawarden, which was presented by Mr. 
| Gladstone to his countrymen for the effective 
| Promotion of Divine learning. He selected the 
| thirty thousand volumes of which it is composed 
|/on the conviction, to use his own words, that 
| “Divine learning, in order to reach its fullest 
| efficiency, has been and ought to be associated 
| with the various branches of human knowledge, 
| especially with history and philosophy; and it is 
| upon the widest basis that the library is being 
formed.” It was to be a place for quiet study, 
not only for members of the established ¢hurch, 
but “for persons beyond the pale of the Anglican 
Chureh or even of the Christian religion.” In 
| 1902 the library was formally opened in a building 
erected by the nation, and now a group of buildings 
for a permanent residence for the warden and 
students, a memorial of Mr. Gladstone’s family to 
their father, is approaching completion. Accord- 
ing to an account of the library in the Nineteenth 
Century, by his daughter, Mrs. Drew, three hun- 
dred thousand dollars have already been devoted 
to carrying out Mr. Gladstone’s noble design. 


| 


pce tanger is not necessarily a man who drives 
through the back streets collecting old bottles 
and scrap-iron. One firm in New York makes a 
| specialty of purchasing condemned war-ships, for 
which as much as ten thousand dollars is not in- 
frequently paid. The Niagara, Ticonderoga, 
Minnesota, Galena, Wyoming and Vermont were 
| all bought by this firm from the United States 
goyernment. To reduce to junk a vessel for which 
| ten thousand dollars has been paid may cost as 
much as twenty thousand more. The usual method 
| is by burning. A fire is started in the hold and 
| kept going, sometimes for several weeks. Little 
| or nothing of the fittings can be sold except as 
junk. Boilers are usually either too large or too 
| small for any other place, and engines and other 
machinery are ill adapted to any use except that 
| for which they were built. 





| 
} ne of the important matters which has been 


submitted to the International Wireless Tele- 
| graph Conference at Berlin is the necessity of 
| compelling the various wireless companies to 
| interchange messages in certain emergencies, 
regardless of the system used by sender or re- 
ceiver. The various companies in the field are 
naturally rivals. They now refuse to send or re- 
ceive a wireless message unless the sending and 
receiving instruments are controlled by the same 
| patent. The danger from this attitude on the 
| part of the companies was made public by the 
| German Emperor, whose attention was attracted 
| by the case of a vessel in distress, which was 
| unable to communicate with the shore by reason 
| of this rule. 


oe William Perkin, the discoverer of coal-tar or 
anilin dyes, is about to visit America. The 
fiftieth anniversary of the discovery was cele- 
brated in England lately. The significance of the 
celebration, from the human side, is not appreci- 
ated till one recalls that Sir William is now only 
| Sixty-eight years old. When he was a boy of 


| eighteen, working in a chemical laboratory in 
London, he was striving to produce quinin syn- 
thetically, and was using coal-tar in his work. 
One day he noticed that in his test-tube he had 
pr d da 








nd the color of madder. He 
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found that it would dye woolen and cotton, and | 


soon engaged in the manufacture of dyestuffs with 
his father. 
“mauve,” for he did not wish to trespass upon 
the field occupied by madder. No one has yet 
been able to produce quinin artificially, but the 
discovery of the boy chemist has revolutionized | 
the coloring industry. Young Perkin became 
famous within a year after his discovery. Next 
year we may know the name of some eighteen- 
year-old lad who has revolutionized some industry 
by the result of his researches in chemistry or 
physics. Many of them are at work on problems 
the successful solution of which will mean much 
to their generation. 


e® © 
CLAIRE’S BEST MARK. 


H heads were close together. Senior Claire 
was helping Freshman Lottie plan her program 
for the year. 

“IT know one thing I don’t want,’ declared the 
younger girl, ‘‘and that’s French with Mademoi- 
selle De Garmo.” 


“That’s where you’re mistaken,” was the prompt | 


reply. 
it.” 

“But Maud says she marks you way down! 
Own up now, what was the best mark she ever 
gave you?” 

“Zero,” said Claire, after a moment’s thought. 

“Nonsense! I meant truly. You never got a 
zero in your life.” 

“It isn’t known. I never told before. 
my freshman year—final exam, too.” 

“But you passed?” 

“Oh, yes; on my year’s work. ’Twas like this. 
I was in high feather as soon as I saw the ques- 
tions, and began scribbling down the answers in a 
hurry, but when I was about half through I 
noticed that most of the class were nibbling their 
pencils and looking worried. Just then I saw 
Mame Norton smiling at me, and before I thought 
my lips had formed a word! Almost before it was 
out mademoiselle said: 

“ *What did you say then, Miss Beardsley” 

“My face was like fire,—1 was so startled,—but 
I looked her in the eye and answered: 

“One word—easy.’” 

“She kept perfectly still for a minute. 


*Twas in 


Then 


she told the class very quietly that she was sure I | 


had not meant to be dishonorable, but that she 
must consider my case before she acted. 


“Well, I settled down to work again, not much | 


worried. I was sure mademoiselle liked me too 
well to flunk me for a little thing like that, and I 
was certain I was getting all the answers right. 
Two days went by and I thought I’d heard the 
last of it. Then she took me alone, and told me 
she had been obliged to give me zero on my exam.” 

“Claire!” 

“Yes; she said I knew the rule, and I had broken 
it. She believed I had said just what I told her— 
nothing more; but other pupils, with less sense of 
honor, might communicate during examination 
and give the same explanation when it wasn’t 
true. She would have no right to punish them if 
she let me off. 

**T lay awake last night,’ she said, ‘thinking 
about you, Claire. 
learn that not even those who love us can save us 
from the consequences of a broken law,’ and 
then two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“You can’t think how it made me feel to see her 
ery. 
was giving me zero! 
mother 
down. 


Then I thought about how 
was going to feel, and my heart went 
But mademoiselle said: 


“<That is another thing this zero must teach | 


you. We can’t suffer the consequences of our 
lawbreaking alone. Those we love have to suffer 
with us.’ 


“How many times do you suppose I’ve thought | 


of that in the last two years? 
that zero for the highest mark in school. 
you will get into her class if you can, young lady! 
She’ll teach you more than French!” 


I wouldn’t give up 
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TWO SIDES OF IT. 


or the whole week before the Grantleys’ picnic 

Mollie was on tiptoe with delight. The 
Grantleys were such lovely people, and she had 
so longed to know them. Mollie’s mother, watch- 
ing the girl’s happy face, thought proudly that 
Stella Grantley was not a bit sweeter or prettier 
than Mollie. She guessed folks would see it if 
they were not blind. 

Mollie, dancing into the kitchen Tuesday after- | 
noon, found her mother ironing a white shirt-waist 
suit. 

“O mother,” she said, 
going to do that!” 

“I thought mebbe you wouldn’t get back in 
time,” her mother answered. 

“It was ever so good of you,” Mollie returned, 
absently. “Mother, I’ve just thought—don’t you 
suppose I could make some of those little spice 
cakes before breakfast? I know nobody else 
would have anything like those.” 

“Why, I guess you could,” her mother answered. 

“And stuffed eggs and chicken sandwiches and 
olives,” Mollie counted off triumphantly. “I’m 
not expected to carry so much, but I wanted 
people to know what things my mother could 
make. Besides, I do so want them to ask me 
again.” . 


reproachfully, “I was 


“T sha’n’t think much of them if they don’t,” her | 


mother declared. 

“That’s ’cause you’re mother,” Mollie laughed, 
kissing her. “Then I'll make the cakes before 
breakfast.” 

When she came down to breakfast, however, 
the cakes were all ready. Mollie did not seem 
greatly surprised; she was, in fact, already dressed 
in her white suit. At nine the buckboard came, 
and mother at the back door watched her ride 
away. There was not any girl so pretty as 
Mollie. 

The day was one triumph for Mollie; she was 
quick and adaptable and added much to the fun, 
and her sandwiches and spice cakes were voted 


He called the first color produced | 


igh school was beginning again, and two fluffy | 


“Tf you can get into her class, don’t miss | 


I decided I must help you to 


I could have hugged her right while she | 


And 
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unsurpassable. That was in the morning. In 
the afternoon the sky darkened suddenly, and the 
horses were hurriedly put into the buckboard; 
| there was an eight-mile ride before them, and but 
two umbrellas in the crowd. And then Mollie 
| had her inspiration. 

“Drive into our barn,” 
| have supper there. 
| much,”—dimpling prettily,—“just hot biscuits and 
honey, but it will be better than losing half our | 
day,” and after a little hesitation, the others | 
| accepted her offer. 

At four Mrs. Bennett saw the load of young 
people drive into the yard. Five minutes later 
+the house was overrun with girls, whom Mollie 
| was arraying in dry clothes, while Mrs. Bennett 
was hurrying about the kitchen, making biscuit 
and salad. 

“IT knew you wouldn’t mind,” Mollie whispered. 

That night in a dozen different homes the talk 
was of Mollie—how thoughtful she was and how 
unselfish, and what a lovely hostess. In Mollie’s 
own home a tired woman, washing the last of the | 
supper dishes, 
dresses that would be in next week’s wash. 
| “But girls will be girls,” she said, tenderly. 


she begged. “We can all 


& 


BREAKING HER IDOLS. 
| 


| pretty story is told of Dr. Anandabai Joshee, 

the first unconverted high-caste Hindu woman 

who left her country. She came to America in 

1883, and three years later was graduated from the 

Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia. Then 

she returned to her own country, and was elected 

| physician in charge of the female ward of the 

| Albert Edward Hospital at Kolhapur, but died 
shortly after her arrival. 

Yamuna, as Doctor Joshee was called in her 


childhood, was the daughter of a pone and 
| cultured Hindu. Her father owned many villages, 


kept a household priest to offer sacrifices, instruct 
the people, and keep clean the shrines and sacred 
images. - 

One day, when Yamuna was very young, she 
was playing with her dolls near the priest, who 
was setting in order a shrine. The little girl 
watched the old man as he washed the little 
images of jade or metal, oiled them carefully and 
set them back in their places. Suddenly it flashed 
across her mind that there was no difference 
between those images and her dolls. They did 
not move, neither did they cry out when they 
were rubbed so hard. 
about it. 

“Father, how can a god bear to have his face 
washed by aman?” she asked. 

“Those images are not gods,” he replied. “They 
are made to hold the thoughts of men to God 
when they pray. Some represent love, some the 
justice of God.” My little daughter, ean you pray 
to God without looking at any of these images ?” 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Yamuna. 

“Then they will be no use to you. 
never think of them again.” 

And I fever did,’ said Anandabai Joshee, in 
telling the story. 


You need 
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THE FIREBRAND OF PRINCETON. 


| _ Revolutionary times American colleges, which 
we are apt to regard as little old schools of 
narrow theology, were really centers of light on 
| practical questions. Princeton played an impor- 
tant part in the Revolution, not betause a battle 
yas fought near the old Nassau building, but 
because the president, John Witherspoon, was a 
vigorous liberal thinker. 


He was the only clergyman in the Congress which 
signed the Declaration of Independence. Seots- 
man by birth, he had come to America when he 
was forty-six years old. It did not take him long 
to throw his whole apugetty with the American 
people. He said himsel 

“A man will become an American by residing 
in the country three months.” 

His writings on religious subjects were known 
| on both continents, and when he turned his direct 

and powerful pen to American affairs, he became 

one of the best pleaders of the American cause. 


pemetiots are free from the abusive manner of 
homas Paine, and approach the intelligence and | 
fair- mindedness of Burke. 

“There is not the least reason yet,”’ he writes 
| in 1774, “to think that the King, the Parliame nt, or 
| even the people of Great Britain, have been able 


I won’t promise you very | 


was thinking with dismay of the 


and for the benefit of servants and peasantry, | 


She questioned her father | 


He knew the use of vituperation, but most of his | 


| to enter into the great principles of universal | 


liberty, or are willing to hear the ise ussion of the 
point of right without prejudice.” 

No wonder that Massachusetts Congressmen on 
| their way to Philadelphia, after they had been 
| reviled and hooted in New York and several New 
| Jersey towns, found Princeton an oa: in the 
| desert; and no wonder the Tories called Wither- 
| spoon a dangerous firebrand, and honored him by 
| burning his effigy with those of Washington, Lee 

and Putnam. 





ENJOINED THE LAWYER. 


|" many ways the American form of government 
is doubtless better than that which Spain im- 
posed upon its colonies. Nevertheless there are 
times when we could take a lesson in direct 
achievement from an incident of the colonial days 
of Peru, related by the author of “Panama to 
Patagonia.” 


Bachiler Guevara,”’ resolved the Cabildo of Quito 
in 1538, “many suits have been stirred up whereby, 
| as there is no other attorney in the town, many 
| persons might lose their legal rights. 
| “Therefore the said Bachiler Guevara is for- 
| bidden to exercise his profession, or to give advice 
| or his opinion on any controversy or matter of 
litigation, under penalty of one hundre d pesos for 
the first offense and one year’s banishment for 
the second offense.”’ 


* ¢ 


HIS OWN SON. 


oF, Seddon, then premier of New Zealand, 
was very active in urging the colony to send 
troops to aid the mother country in South Africa 
during the Boer War, says the New York Tribune. 
On one occasion he was taunted by an opposition 
member with readiness to sacrifice the lives of 
the colony’s manhood. 

“You are ready enough to send our sons and 
| brothers to be shot at, but —” began the opponent. 

“Sir,” interrupted the premier, “I have this 
and fs signed a commission for my own son— 
nd I have dared him to come back without a 
wour 

His witie was effectively silenced. 











“Since the arrival at Quito of a certain attorney, 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adr. 

~ . 
When Out of Sorts Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 

stipation, sick headache and malaria. {[Ade. 


ON ROCKING CHAIRS 
prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 
1 - os aler doesn’t sell them send to us. o 
nts pair, two pairs 25 cents. 
ELASTIC Tl P é Oo, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
We Make Rubber Tips Sor Chairs, Crutches, etc. 











This nobby Gov erness cart, one of the favorites in our 
famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks 
more pleasure than anything else you could buy for 
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Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 164 Milk Street, Pony Farm is the best stocked in the West, and we 
Boston, Mass. make prompt shipments of pony rigs complete— pony, 

™ harness, cart and all the trimmings. We will send you 

The original school. Instruction by mail eta our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
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A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN. 
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to earn more money in pleasant, interesting work. throw \ 

There is a demand for the skilled worker—the your : 
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we can increase your earning power. Write us, back natural 





mentioning this adv., and receive FREE our 200-p. 
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ENGINEERING. (Grasp the opportunity now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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It is your guarantee 
satisfactory substitutes. If he 
cannot supply you, send us your 
order with your dealer’s name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. 
Made in corset sateen, white or 
drab, also white summer netting. 
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in America.” It will save much time and Best Grade, $1.50. Postage 
many doll urs to now what Eastman can do Medium, 1.00. prepaid 
for you that the ordinary business school Give bust and waist measure 


cannot. Secures positions for all graduates 
of Complete Commercial Course. Address, 
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NEW HOME 
SEWING MACHINE. 


‘The machine that impresses 
you with its perfection 
from the moment you open it. 
It possesses no non-essential 
features whose chief value is 
their use as ‘‘selling points,’’ 
but in every particular its 
construction has been thought 
out and tried out to the limit 
of human ingenuity, making 
the New Home without ques- 
tion the most practical, thor- 
ough and dependable sewing 
machine made. Joiseless, 
light-running, adapted to 
every kind of sewing. Will 
last a lifetime. 
Send postal for literature and 
dealer’s name. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 
Orange, Mass. 











Larkin Boys and Girls 


EASILY OBTAIN 


$10 Premiums Free 


You can easily and quickly earn 
either one of these $10.00 Prem- 
iums. You don’t need to have any 
money to get one. Simply go 
among your friends and neighbors 
and take orders for 
Larkin Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, Toilet Articles, Teas, 
Coffee, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powder, 


—over 140 home 





AUTOMOBILE WAGON No. 45 
Given for selling $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


needs in all. 


Each $10.00 worth of Larkin Products you sell 
entitles you to a Premium that would cost you 
$10.00 if you had to buy it. 

The purity and excellence of Larkin Products 
will make people glad to buy from you regularly. 
Even one small family can use $10.00 worth in 
a few weeks. Thousands of boys and girls 
own several Larkin Premiums. Youcan, too. 


WE AID YOU. 


We send to you, postpaid, 25 Pro- 
duct Lists to give to interested peo- 
ple. This makes sales easy. " 


Write and send application as shown. 
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he Lorelei no longer sings 
And combs her golden hair 
To lure the spellbound mariner 
Down to her moonlit lair. 


Nor Ciree, daughter of the sun, 
Shall e’er inweave again 
Her subtile web of sorcery 
To snare the souls of men. 
But, aye, to-day a siren queen 
Sings from her ice-girt throne 
A song so sweet that men entranced 
Fly to her frozen zone. 
Across the ocean wide it floats, 
The weird, enchantress call. 
And they who harken may not stay, 
Its beauty holds them thrall. 
What though her glittering fields are rife 
With human pains and groans? 
What though her crystal palaces 
Are paved with dead men’s bones? 
Her siren tones are in their ears, 
All else beside is dumb. 
Their eager, ravished souls are fain, 
And answer, “Aye, we come!” 


NEW NUT ISLAND. 


ew Nut Island, accord- 
N ing to Mr. Geil, F. R. 

S., who has lately 
described it, lies half - way 
between Samoa and Fiji. It 
is voleanic, circular in form, 
three miles in diameter, and 
is well wooded. Both on its 
windward and on its leeward 
sides it is extremely dangerous 
of approach, and none but a most expert 
swimmer can land. It is inhabited, and its 
people receive mails by a method unknown to 
any other postal service in the world—by a 
rocket, fired from the vessel carrying the mail. 
Mr. Geil, who witnessed the operation, says 
that the rocket, measuring more than eight feet 
in length, was placed by the captain on the 
bridge in position for firing. 'The whole popu- 
lation of the island assembled to watch the 
proceedings. 

The captain waited till the vessel had reached 
a favorable position, and then, to quote Mr. 
Geil: 

‘‘A blue light was set off by the captain to 
ignite the rocket. All eyes followed its rapid 
upward course, some on shore with breathless 
anxiety lest it burst, as on a former occasion, 
and seatter the mail over the sea. This time 
the rocket held well on its upward flight, and 
it sped higher and higher, as seen from the 
ship, until it seemed that if it ever did turn 
downward it surely would pass clean over the 
island and be lost in the breakers on the wind- 
ward side. On shore the tension of the people 
was marked. Finally the rocket reached the 
apex of its ascent, and headed downward. With 
the descent came a mad rush and scramble on 
shore, for the governor had offered a prize for 
the persons who should bring the rocket mail.’’ 

How it came about that people living in a 
place that is almost inaccessible, and far re- 
moved from the influences of civilization, could 
read the letters thus strangely brought them is 
a peculiarly interesting story. Forty years ago 
a party of the Christianized natives of Keppel 
Island, ninety miles away, came in two out- 
rigged canoes to carry the gospel of salvation 
to the cannibal natives of New Nut Island. In 
attempting to land, both boats upset, and their 
occupants were drowned. The body of one of 
them was flung against the rocks of the shore, 
and was hauled to land, cut up and eaten, with 
the exception of the right hand. This, which 
held a small parcel firmly gripped in its lifeless 
fingers, was smoked, dried, and subsequently 
worshiped as a fetish. 

Another attempt at landing was made by the 
Christian converts some years later, and although 
their boat was swamped and their landing 
opposed, they succeeded. Whether to assist 
them to resist the newcomers, or for other 
superstitious reasons, the dried hand, still grip- 
ping its mysterious package, was brought forth, 
and the leader of the Christians discovered in 
the parcel a fragmentary portion of the New 
Testament. He immediately used the fact to 
serve the ends of his mission. He told the 
savages that this fetish, the god they had been 
worshiping, had a wonderful message for them. 
And then he told them of the Saviour’s life and 
death. 

The chief of the cannibals was deeply im- 
pressed. He appointed a day for the assembling 
of all his people, in order that all might hear 
the message from his own lips. When all had 
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gathered on the allotted day, he rehearsed the 
story as he had learned it, and told his people 
how his visitors had become Christians because 
of it. He declared himself a willing convert, 
and leading his followers, he assisted them in 
demolishing every idol, and in burning every 
building in which their former heathen rites 
and ceremonies had been celebrated. 

His clansmen became Christians, and to-day 
the one thousand and eighteen inhabitants of 
New Nut Island, once bloodthirsty cannibals, 
worship God in Christian churches; and all of 
them who are old enough can read and write 
and sing the music of their hymns at sight. 

‘This is the reason,’’ concludes Mr. Geil, 
‘*why the mail is thrown from the Union Line 
steamer to the shore of New Nut Island, which 
lies in the middle of the most cruel sea in the 


world,’’ 
® 


CORNISH COURAGE. 


he man who handles sails must think for 
T himself and act for himself. When the 

fisherman starts for his fishing-grounds, or 
the pilot turns homeward again, there is no coach 
road along which he can drive a straight course. 
He must be tide-dodging and sail-trimming, finding 
his own way across shoals and currents. In “Mast 
and Sail” the author gives an example of Cornish 
courage. 


There was the skipper, Roger Sennett, and 
there Was a crew of six men and the boy. One of 
= men was ill, and “Uncle Dick” went in his 
place, 

Uncle Dick, by reason of his being sick with 
malaria, was wearing all that a deep-sea fisher- 
man Wears in winter, including vast sea boots and 
a complete set of oilskins. It was thirty miles off 
the Lizard lights when everything was ready in 
the St. Michael to shoot the nets for the night. 
It was running down-wind with small mizzen 
and foresail, and the big westerly seas rolled up 
| astern, backed by the fierce breeze, which, with a 
falling glass, threatened a stormy night. 

As it was cautiously jibed, preparatory to 
bringing it to, to lower sail, the boy, against 
orders, got down to leeward, and when the fore- 
sail sheet gathered itself up and with the crack 
of a pistol went rigid as a bar of steel, it caught 
the astonished boy beneath the armpits, hoisted 
him into the air, and shot him twenty yards away 
into the glooming seas. 

Uncle Dick stood on the weather quarter and 
saw, and as he stood, plunged over the stern 
after the boy. 

The ery of ““Man overboard!” does not avail to 
bring a vessel into the wind when running at 
nearly ten knots before an Atlantie blow. ith 
helm hard down and all hands hardening in the 
sheets, it will be four hundred yards to leeward 
in the time that Pe can say it. So the sweeps 
and all available floating stuff sent overboard after 
the men were almost lost to ~ x by the time the 
St. Michael had brought itself up to meet the 
seas. 

Another hand had thrown off his clothes, and 
with the end of a small line in his teeth, sprang 
overboard. While the boy soon had to act as rescuer 
to the old man, spent by sickness and encumbered 
with his vast weight of clothing, the new arrival 
collected all he could of the floating stuff and 
fought his way to his fast-drowning shipmates. 

“Cheer up, Uncle Dick! Hold on, uncle!” the 
boy kept saying. “Here she comes! I see Roger’s 
face quite plain, I do.” 

ast all were alongside, and the exhausted 
men were taken on board. 
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AN UNPLEASANT GUEST. 


ach region holds its own drawback. The 

dweller in safe New England would not 

exchange even his tardy spring and his 
varied assortment of weather for the dangers of 
the reptile or insect world. Toretire ona summer’s 
night with the possibility of the mosquito’s attack 
the only cloud on the nocturnal horizon is a state 
of bliss unknown in some other climes. Isabel 
Morris describes, in “A Summer in Kieff,”’ a bed- 
room guest which makes the mosquito seem by 
comparison an innocuous, even friendly visitor. 


We were seated in the garden when the nurse 
came out, wringing her hands. 

“O Barina,” she cried, “a tarantula! It is in 
the Barishia’s room on the ceiling!” 

We rushed into the house. The domestics were 
gathered in my room, white and shaking. Over 
my bed, curled up at rest, was something which 
looked like a large walnut or fir cone. 

“Is that it?” said I. “Why, I have been won- 
re for ever so long what that was.” 

“Well, it has probably been up and down its 
rope agg | you lots of times at night,’ said 
the Barina. “You better take it down, nurse,” 
she continued. 

“I! Oh! oh!” exclaimed the nurse. “Sasha, 
you are young and smart; you do it.” 

“7! Oh, Lean’t do it!” returned the housemaid. 
“Perhaps the cook will.” 

“The cook, indeed!” retorted the cook. “With 
dinner to get! What cowards you are!” and she 
retired with chattering teeth. 

“Come, come, we must have him down!” said 
the Barina, ‘‘Nyannia, climb up the step-ladder, 
take something in your hand and catch him.” 

The shaking but obedient nurse took a news- 
paper and ~ ces two or three times, but it 
was too much. 

“Think of it,”’ sneered the cook, who had re- 
turned, “and she a woman of aT. 

“Suppose you try it,” suggested the Barina. 

“Me? Oh, the kettle is boiling over!” and again 
she vanished. ° 

Finally, by the aid of a box and a stick, the crea- 
ture was knocked down, captured and destroyed. 
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PIONEER DANGERS. 


T° first settlements in what is now the town 
of Salem, Maine, were begun in 1815. The 
dangers were many, says a son of one of the 
first settlers, in “Salem’s Old Home Day,” and 
owing to the number of wolves, it was absolutely 
unsafe for children, or even grown people, to go 
far from their homes. 


When Elbridge Blake was a small boy he had a 
narrow escape from a tragic death. He and his 
brother Daniel were sent for the cows one night, 
and were told to bring home some “brown stuff” 
—dried branches—with them. 

Elbridge looked after the brush, while his brother 
drove the cows home. It was perhaps half a mile 
from their home, down toward the Kingfield road, 
all woods, except small clearings where the cows 
pastured. Elbridge, emerging from the thicket 
with his “brown stuff,” found himself confronted 
by a pack of wolves. He was near a small, slender 
tree, and as rapidly as _ possible he climbed it, 





until he felt that it was bending. He knew that 


| instructions, and exclaimed, 
| wumman! 
| me!”? 





wolves cannot climb; but if the branch which he 
was grasping with both hands should bend low or 
break, he would be at their mercy. 

His screams and shouts were finally heard by 
x r. Briggs, who lived about a quarter of a mile 

istant. 

Mr. Briggs, recognizing it as the voice of a child, 
and gr pe mes cause, ran apeoy up to Mr. 
Blake’s, and breathlessly inquired if all their 
children, nine in number, were at home. The 
answer was that they were all there but Elbridge. 

“Faith, then,” said Mr. Briggs, “the wolves 
have got him.” 

The older members of the family and a number 
of workmen who were employed on the brick walls 
of a new house rushed to the rescue. 

Elbridge heard the noise in the distance of the 
rescuing party, and took courage. ‘‘The wolves,” 
he says, “appeared to look at each other, and to 
wonder what turn they had better take.” 

The yells of the rescuers had the desired effect, 
and at first sight of the men, the wolves scattered 
and fled in all directions toward the woods. 
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rone on the cool green grass I lie 
And dream in the glowing morn. 
The thirsty land has drunk full deep 
Of the rain that has freshened the corn, 
And the dancing leaves of the apple-trees 
Flash bright as they rustle and sway. 
Oh, I wish it were always summer-time 
And always my holiday! 


Sweet through the orchard there comes the sound 
Of the summering birds and bees. 

And laden with odor of fruit and bloom 
Comes the soft salt wind of the seas. 

And the wind and the sun and the dancing leaves 
Sing, “Stay here forever and play.” 

Oh, I wish it were always summer-time 
And always my holiday! 
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THE CONDUCTOR MISUNDERSTOOD. 
Y's admitted the gentle Helen, “girls do 


sometimes give street-car conductors 

pennies for their fare, but they don’t do it 
to be disagreeable. They pay in pennies in this 
way because they haven’t any place to carry 
them,” Helen went on to explain, with dignity. 
“Pennies take up such a lot of room in their purses 
and are so heavy that they want to get rid of 
them, and why shouldn’t they pay them to the 
conductor?” 


Helen’s companion, not knowing any reason 
why they should not, kept discreetly silent. 

“And why shouldn’t he take them,” questioned 
Helen, warming, “and be glad to take them? He 
has pockets,—lots of them, like all you men,—and 
he has children, perhaps. Yes, I am quite sure 
nearly every conductor is married and has a 
family, and children always like pennies. They 
wouldn’t object, so there’s no use in the conductor 
making that excuse. Do you suppose I should 
have minded if my father had i me twenty- 
five, fifty, or even one hundred pennies? Not 
much! And I don’t believe I was different from 
other children. I know I wasn’t. 

“And yet,” here Helen’s face became suddenly 
os: “the conductor always thinks girls give 

im pennies for spite; and whenever he gets a 
chance he gives a woman pennies in change, just 
to get even. They don’t seem to understand; 
they never do; and of course they would if they 
didn’t mean not to. I met a conductor yesterday 
that I thought would, but when it came to this, he 
was like all the rest.” 

Helen sighed before she went on: 
nice conductor. Big, and clean, and honest-looking, 
like a boy. When i got on the car he was_polite 
to me, and all that. I didn’t like to pay him in 
a though I had a lot in my purse; I really 

idn’t! I was almost sure he had children—he 
looked so nice and respectable, you know, and 
that he would understand. But when he came for 
my fare I didn’t give him pennies. 

‘I thought I would try him,” said Helen, 
gloomily, “so I gave him a dime, expecting he 
would see that I might have given him pennies, 
and that he would appreciate what I had done 
and give me back a nickel. But he didn’t; he 
gave me five shockingly dirty pennies! They are 
all alike.” 


“He was a 
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BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


here is an old story of a simple Highland lass 
T who had walked to Glasgow to join her 
sister in service. On reaching a toll-bar on 
the skirt of the city, she began to rap smartly with 
her knuckles on the gate. The toll-keeper came 
out to see what she wanted. “Please, sir, is this 
Glasgow?” she inquired. “Yes, this is Glasgow.” 
“Please,” said the girl, “is Peggy in?” The 
author of “National Humour” gives another anec- 
dote of Highland simplicity: 


A Highlander who lived not very far from 
Balmoral sent two beautiful collies as a present 
to Queen Victoria, who knew him well, having 
often driven past his house, and once or twice 
stopped to speak to him and his wife. 

re queen not — accepted the collies, but 
told the donor that if he ever found his way to 
London when she was at Windsor, he was to call 
and see her. As it happened, he had to go to 
London soon after. So he went and asked for 
John Brown, whom he knew, and who had heard 
what the queen said to him. 

John Brown let the queen know that her High- 
land friend of the collies was in waiting, and was 
told to bring him in. 

He took care to post him in the etiquette to be 
observed; told him not to speak until the queen 
spoke to him, and to be sure always to say 
“madam.” 

The Highlander was then ushered into the 
presence of the queen, who received him kindly, 
and asked about his family. But when she began 
to praise the collies, and say what favorites they 
had become, and how kind it was of him to send 
them to her, the delighted mountaineer forgot his 
E heartily, “ Toots. 
What’s twa collies atween you and 
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THE FINAL WORD. 


© more loyal or devoted servant could be 
found than Nora Sweeny. She thought 
her mistress was an angel in very slight 
disguise, and that the rest of the family were all 
far superior to the ordinary run of mortals. 
Her indignation was beyond bounds when she 
found that Bridget Halloran, attached to the Lap- 
hams on the second floor of the apartment-house, 





| were dressed up because of the 














considered “her family” far ahead of Nora’s in 


= way, because of their style of dressing. 
“She’s always talking to me about their clothes, 
Mrs. Harmon, dear,” said Nora, with a hint of 
tears in her voice as she set down the heaped 
basket of snowy garments one Monday on her 
return from the roof, “but I’ve given her a 
— to-day that she’ll not be forgetting in a 
hurry. 

“Wiy, what did you say, Nora?’ asked Mrs. 
Harmon, with an anxious glance at the pretty 
flushed face of her little maid of all work. 

“She said,” and Nora caught her breath, “she 
said, ‘The dress your lady wears to church is about 
fit to hang out my lady’s venene, id 

“And you said?” prompted Mrs. Harmon, as 
Nora paused. 

“An I said,” Nora’s head was proudly lifted, 
“<*There’s not a thing my lady wears, even if it’s 
when she’s all alone, wid himself ower. would be 
fit for that!’ I said to her, an’ she’d niver a word 
to give me back.” 
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JOSIE’S ICE-CREAM. 


t was next to the very last day of school, and 
Miss Barton’s kindergarten was all excitement, 
says the Chicago News, for there was going to 

be a party. “What is ice-cream?” asked Josie 
Czlewski, timidly, of a little boy in her room, 
whom she met on her way to school that morning. 
He stared at her scornfully. “Huh!” he snorted. 
“Huh!” 

Josie Czlewski shrank into herself, abashed. 
Evidently it was an outrageous thing not to know 
about ice-cream, and she was sorry she had asked. 
But still she wondered. 4 

She had on her old, faded plaid dress which she 
had worn most of the year. Some of the others 
party. Josie’s 
sinking of the heart, which had been coincident 


| with the appearance of these enviable garments, 


was almost forgotten in her excitement over the 
ice-cream. She knew what ice was like. Nobody 
could cook it. Ice-cream must be the delicious 
acme of one’s maddest dreams, judging from the 
raptures about her. She was afraid to display 
her ignorance again, so she waited with Spartan 
repression. 

“You must be patient,” Miss Barton warned 
them, when the janitor carried in the ice-cream. 
Josie Czlewski watched with eyes that grew 
bigger and darker. The sawdust-covered ice 
almost started the tears. Was that ice-cream’? 
Away with dreams! 

But no, a delectable, rosy, paper - shrouded 
block of something appeared. This was ice-cream! 
She pressed her hands tightly together, and when 
the wooden plate was put into her lap, she stared 
at it, too happy to eat. 

But she soon joined the others, whose spoons 
worked with clocklike er. Never had Josie 
Czlewski imagined anything like the taste of it. 

On a wooden chair Miss Barton was piling more 
of the paper-covered rosy slabs. Josie felt she 
could eat many, many more slabs. But alas! the 
wooden chair was empty. She glanced at it wist- 
fully and started, for the paper on it was coated 
with a layer of melted ice-cream from the burden 
it had carried. She tiptoed toward it. She gave 
one furtive glance about the busy room, and then, 
my! than it takes to tell the aos fact, 

osie Czlewski bent over, and with her little pink 
tongue lapped up the ‘equally pink melted ice- 
cream from the chair. Miss Barton’s eyes beheld 
the scene. She wavered, and then deliberately 
turned her back on it. 

“Did you have a good time, Josie?” the teacher 
asked the little girl who had learned that after- 
noon what ice-cream is like. 

Josie turned starry eyes at the teacher. 
*Yes’m,” she breathed, fervently, “oh, yes’m!” 
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HELPING THE OUTCAST. 


T he Water Street Mission of New York was 
well-known to the “crooks” of the country, 
and many of them, when they did not know 
where else to go, went there. Some of them, says 
a contributor to the New York Tribune, were 
converted to a better way of life. It was the 
habit of the manager to assist these men in every 
possible way, to secure work for them, and now 
and then to entertain several of them at dinner in 
his room over the chapel. 


On one occasion a woman from a distant city 
was visiting the mission, and took dinner with the 
superintendent, Mr. Hadley, and a number of the 
converts. 

“Why, Mr. Hadley,” she said, “I am astonished 
that these people are such nice-looking people.” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” replied Mr. Hadley. “Every 
one here has a record except my wife and you and 
our missionary, The longest one is twenty years 
in the penitentiary.” 

The woman was so astonished that she nearly 
forgot to eat her dinner. a 

It was Mr. Hadley’s custom to go to Sing Sing 
prison every year to speak to the prisoners. One 
year he spoke to them in this wise: 

“You men are going to leave here soon. They’!! 
give you a suit of clothes and ten dollars, and 
youll drift down to New York and you'll get 
drunk. When your money is all gone you’ll pawn 
your clothes. Then you'll probably stand round 
and ask hard-working people to give you a nickel 
to buy fi When you can’t get it you come 
down to Water Street, and I'll give you a pass- 
word. You say to me, ‘April 13, 316.’ ’ é 

_The password was the date of his visit to Sing 
Sing and the street number of the mission. Three 
hundred came to him that year and gave the pass- 
word. Many of these men became honest, and 
helped their companions to follow their example. 


* & 
THE STORY OF A SONG. 


song of national circulation, ‘In the Sweet 
A By and By,” written by S. Fillmore Bennett 
of Elkhorn, Wisconsin, had its birth in a 
country store. Mr. Bennett told the story, which 
is given in “Wisconsin in Three Centuries,” as 
follows: 


It was about time for closing business in the 
evening when J. P. Webster, whose melodies have 
made isconsin famous, came into the store, 
feeling somewhat depressed, 

I said to Webster, ““What is the matter now?” 

He replied, “It is no matter; it will be all right 
by and by.” ? 

The idea of the hymn came to me like a flash of 
sunshine, and I replied, “The sweet by and by. 
Why would not that make a good hymn?” 

“Maybe it would,” he said, indifferently. 

I then turned to my desk and penned the hymn 
as fast as I could write. I handed it to Mr. 
Webster. As he read it his eyes kindled and his 
whole demeanor changed. Stepping to the desk, 
he began writing the notes instantly. 

In a few moments he requested Mr. Bright to 
hand him his violin, and he played with little hesi- 
tation the beautiful melody from the notes. 
few moments later he had jotted down the notes 
for the different parts and the chorus. 

I do not think it was more than thirty minutes 
from the time I took my pencil to write the words 
before the hymn and the notes had all been com- 
pleted, and four of us were singing it exactly as it 
appeared in the “Signet Ring” a few days later, 


and as it has been sung the world over ever since. 
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OUTDOOR SCHOOL. 
By L. E. Chittenden. 


t was Indian summer and very warm. Study- 
| ing was hard work, when all outdoors was 
calling so delightfully to come out and play. 
So Miss Margaret struck her bell, and the 
eyes all came back from looking outdoors to 
look at the face they all loved. 
“Tt is too beautiful to stay indoors this after- | 
noon, children,’’ she said, ‘‘and so we will go | 
out in the woods and play our geography and | 
reading lessons.’’ ‘Then all the hands clapped | 
and all the faces brightened up. 

**We will go down by the pond,’’ said Miss 
Margaret, locking up the school door with a | 
most delightfully finished sound, and hanging | 
the key on the nail for the janitor. 

They sang all the way to the pond, and when 
they reached it she sent the boys off for sharp 
sticks. 

‘“*‘Now we will draw our maps in this nice 
white sand,’’ she said, and they fell to work 
with a will. 

It was such fun drawing in the sand, and 
marking the cities with little pebbles out of the 
pond, and digging tiny ditches for the rivers | 
and lakes, and filling them with water. It 
sank out of sight in a minute, but that was 
nothing. The mountain ranges were made by 
some of them with the gravel pebbles, which 
were found all rgund that pond, and some 
made theirs with little heaps of sand. When 
they were tired they sat down, and Miss 
Margaret stood up. 

**Now, Kate,’’ she said to the girl nearest 
her, ‘‘give the name of a city and where it is, 
then Phoebe must be ready with a city which 
begins with the last letter of Kate’s town.’’ 

‘*Boston, Massachusetts,’’ said Kate, proudly 
naming the city of her birth. 

‘“‘New York, Long Island,’’ said Phoebe, 
quickly. 

‘*Kalamazoo, Michigan,’’ said John, who 
was next. 

Billy thought a minute. 
he said, presently. 

And ‘‘Denver, Colorado,’? was the next, of 
course. 

‘*Reading, Pennsylvania,’’ left a hard letter 
for the next boy; but after a minute he said, 
“*Golden, Colorado.’’ 

After they had gone all round, they went 
back to the beginning. 

‘‘What is Boston noted for?’’? asked Miss 
Margaret. 

‘*Learning and Bunker Hill Monument,’’ re- 
plied Kate again, proudly. 

‘*New York is noted for bigness,’’ said | 








“Oxford, Ohio,’’ 
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Phoebe, ‘‘and Liberty lighting up the world in 
the harbor.’’ 

**Good!’’? said Miss Margaret, laughing. 
**Now Kalamazoo?’’ 

**Celery,’’ said John, promptly, for he had 
been there. 

**Oxford, Ohio—let’s see,’’ said Billy. ‘‘I 
believe schools are there, and it’s near Canton, 
where President McKinley lived.’’ 

‘*Denver has beautiful air, sunshine and 
mountain views,’’ said the next one, who had 
spent the summer there. 

**Reading ought to be noted for books,’’ said 
Mary. 

‘*Golden has a school of mines,’’ said Jack, 
with eagerness. 

And then, instead of their reading to her, 
Miss Margaret read to them out of one of the 
nature books, about the soil and the wild 


Then they hunted wild flowers, and Miss 
Margaret called them back after a while, and 
|she had sandwiches and little cakes for a 
luncheon. 

“‘O Miss Margaret, it’s so nice that you know 
how hard it is to go to school indoors this 
weather !’’ said Kate. 

“*T wish we could do it again,’’ said Phoebe. 

**We will, once a week for a while, anyway,’’ 
said Miss Margaret, ‘‘for your eyes and cheeks 
are bright enough to show how much good it 
has done you all. But remember, if I find 
that your deportment is not so good, we shall | 
all have to stay in.’’ 

So that may be the reason that Miss Mar- | 
garet’s room had such high deportment marks 





from that time on to the close of the term. 
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A NEW GAME. 
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t was Saturday morning, and the twins stood 
| hand in hand, looking sorrowfully out of 

the window. 

‘It’s going to rain!’’ with a sob, said Sue. 

‘*Tt’s raining now!’’ with a wail, said Lou. 

Then together they said, ‘‘What shall we 
do?’’ 

Now big Brother Hugh was home from 
college on a vacation, and when he saw how 
disappointed his little sisters were at staying in 
for the rain, he said, ‘‘Come here, girls! I’ve 
a brand-new game for you. Here are some 
paper and pencils. Who lives next door ?’’ 

‘*Mr. Brown,’’ answered the girls, in unison. 

**You are right. What kind of a complexion 
has Mr. Brown? Is it brown?’’ 

**No,’’ said Sue, ‘‘he is pale.’’ 

‘*He’s very pale,’’ said Lou. 

‘*Then write on your papers Mr. Brown is 
very white. Now we’ll sit round this table 
and put on our thinking-caps, and in imagina- 
tion we’ll go all round this town and pick out 
all the people that have colors for names, and 
we’ll see how many come right.’’ 

‘**Oh, I know how!’ cried Sue. ‘‘ The 
colored man that saws our wood is named Mr. 
White. I’ll put it down. Mr. White is very 
black.’? 

“Oh,” cried Lou, ‘‘I know another man 
who is just as black, and his name is Snow!’’ 

‘‘Write it down this way,’’ said Brother 
George, with a twinkle in his eye: ‘‘Mr. White 
is black as Snow,”’ taking her paper from her. 

The girls squealed in 
unison, ‘‘Oh, how 











By Hannah G. Fernald. 


Boldly bestriding your steed so 











SIR MARMADUKE. 
“ Yo Sir Marmaduke, where are you riding, 


“Into the great wide world I’m faring, 
There to do deeds of knightly daring — 
I and my rocking-horse know the way!” 


“Young Sir Marmaduke, I’ll be yearning 
For your returning e’er sunset red.” 

“Long e’er then will my steed be weary. 
I'll ride homeward to kiss my deary, 
And eat my supper and go to bed!” 


funny !’’ 

‘*You need not confine 
yourself to colors. There 
are other qualities quite 
as amusing and quite 
astrue. You both know 
Mr. Savage; there never 


was a_ gentler, kinder 
man. Now I am going 
to leave you. In an 
hour come up to my 
room, and show me 
what you have writ- 
ten.’’ 


The two girls had 
an exciting time. In 
imagination they trav- 
elled all over town, 
and visited every one 
they knew. Then they 
consulted the papers and 
the dictionary as re- 
minders. Their mother 
saw them and wondered 
what made them so 
industrious. Best of all, 
they were happy, and 
never once thought of 
the rain outside. 

At the end of the hour 
Sue produced and read 
the following paper: 


gay ? ” 














F. Cy . 


“This is a strange town, for most of the 


people in it are named wrong, but I am very 
glad that most of them are better than their 
names. 

‘*The three nicest people I know are wrongly | 
named, 

‘“‘My day teacher, Miss Stearn, is always 
gentle. My Sunday-school teacher, Miss Bangs, | 
is quiet, and Mr. Savage is the tamest man in 
town. I know a whole family of Bachelors, 
and they are all married. 

‘*Mr. Beach lives in the woods, and Mr. 
Woods lives near the beach. Mr. Elder is | 
about twenty years old, and Mr. Young is 
seventy-five. Mr. Day works at night. Mr. | 
Long is a short man, and Mr. Lowe is six feet | 
tall. 

‘*T have heard of Bartlett pears and Baldwin 
apples, but in this town Mr. Bartlett grows 
apples and Mr. Baldwin pears. Mr. Carpenter 
is a mason, and Mr. Mason is a carpenter. The | 
Butlers and Carters and Millers and Potters | 
don’t do anything for a living, and the Kings 
have to work like slaves. Mrs. Walker has a | 
carriage, and Mrs. Ryder never has had a 
carriage, but has to walk. 

‘*Tf all these people had their names changed | 
we shouldn’t know them any better, for we | 
know them now in spite of their names, because 
names do not count, after all.’’ 

When Brother Hugh read that last sentence, 
he said, ‘‘Sue, you are quite a little philoso- 
pher, and you have quite a long list, too.’’ 

**Tt’s true, anyway,’’ 
said Sue. 


| 


flowers; and it was so much more interesting | 
with soil and flowers all round to look at. 
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ORAWN BY CLARA E, ATWOOD. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DIAGONAL. 






or 





All words contain the same number of letters. 
When written one below another in order given, 
the diagonal (beginning with the upper left-hand 
letter) will spell the name of an American naval 
hero. 

Crosswords. 

To predict. A vehicle. A common garden flower. 
A fortified place. Endowed with life. Shone. To 
extend. An agreement. 


2. DROPPED LETTER PUZZLE. 


-e-l -e -0- i- M-U-n-U- n-m-e-s 
-I-@ -8 -l- a- @-p-y -r-a-; 
-0- t-e -o-l -s -e-d -h-t -l-m-e-s, 
-n- t-i-g- a-e -0- W-a- t-e- s-e-. 
3. CHARADES. 


I. 
My first and second form a food, 
So rich and yellow, sweet and good ; 
My third, it gets no word of praise, 
A bother ’tis through summer days. 


My whole, a creature fair to see, 

It seems a living poesy ; 

It spends on earth its brief, bright day, 
And then it fades from earth away. 


II. 
A little word most frequent used 
My first, though small, is not abused. 
The second is of tin and round, 
With a string in the center makes a doleful 
sound, 
My third may drop from a very great height, 
But whether its flight be rapid or slight, 
It follows like fate the balloon’s ascension. 
My whole is a light of modern invention. 


4. ANAGRAMS OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


I had a party one summer day, 
And these are the children who came to play. 
There was Nice Earth Green and Try Hood 

Brown; 
And Oh Mats and Get Bird Smith came down. 
A Thin Tree Perkins came in a coach, 
And Tear Cloth Cobb wore a coral brooch. 
Great Arm and Lead Ring Foster were there, 
And Argue Merit, with golden hair. 

5. CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

Middle letters, reading downward, spell the 
name of a famous battle in American history. 

To surround. Misuse. A river in Africa, A 
manufacturer, To strive. A kind of tree. The 
name of akindoftea, A water-willow. Todivide. 
A criminal. 

6. ANATOMICAL PUZZLE. 
The boy had two fine, shapely ——, 
Yet they were not a team. 
With —— two he still was not 
A teacher, it would seem. 


His kind of —— could not be used 
In building, as an aid. 
a a 





, but was no king; 
no music made. 





is 

His —— has never formed a part 
Of any vehicle. ? 

His —— were not used as whips 


To make the horses pull. 


And this boy’s was not like those 
Upon the thorn-tree seen ; 

His were not the leaves of trees, 
His was not green. 

















Then Hugh smiled 
at the twelve - year - old 
girl in his _ superior 


wisdom of twenty years, 
and proceeded to read 
Lou’s paper: 
“There is a man in our 
town, 
His face is white, his 
name is Brown. 


Mr. Grey is_ saffron 
yellow, 

And Mr. Green’s a rosy 
fellow. 


Mr. Taylor is a baker, 
Mr. Cook, a carriage- 
maker; 


Mr. Gardner catches 
fish, 

Mr. Fisher—raises vege- 
tables.” 


**T couldn’t make this 
one rime, but it’s the 
truth. ’’ 

When Hugh had fin- 


ished his reading, he 
said, ‘‘I see that my 


little game has produced 
a philosopher and a poet 
in the family.’’ 

The twins were silent 
for a moment, then they 
said together : 

“Why, it has stopped 


“ 





“Yes, darling, if you'll try 
To mind and keep where the water’s deep, 


And don’t go where it’s dry.” 


other, may I go out to play?” 

















raining !’?’ 
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THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLETIN Audress Dr. Haves. Dope Y Bugator N.Y. | 


GET THE BEE FEVER. 


Hundreds glad they gotit. Write for amateur’s story 
of his first season’s fever rearing bees. It’s free. He 
in it. Sample copy GLEANINGS IN 








sEE ( .TURE free also. (6 mo. trial 25c.) Money 
back if not satisfied. The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


A beautiful map, valuable for reference, 
25 Cts. printed on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our 
new island possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
Pacitic Ocean Cables, railway lines and other features 
of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea & the Far East. Sent 
on rec’ pt of 25c. in stps. by W.B. Kniskern, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 











rabbits, birds. 


Oil your gun 

l] (| with ‘3-in- 
One’’and every 

shot goes straight to the mark. Makes trigger 


work right—keeps barrel bright inside and out. 


Write to G. W. COLE COMPANY, 139 Broadway, New 


York City, for generous sample bottle—FREE. 


FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS | 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook | 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 

























FRE For examination. Sent on re- 
quest at our expense if you 
umm mention this advertisement. 


Cyclopedia of Drawing 


Four volumes. 1600 pages—size of page 
7x10 inches. Bound in ¥ red morocco 
leather. A complete home study course 
in drawing! New and Enlarged Edition. 


— NEXT 30 DAYS 
$12 7 THREGULAR PRICE -924 


You have five days to look the books 
over. If satisfied send us $2.00, and $2.00 
a month for five months. If you don’t 
wish to keep the books notify us and we 
will send for them. Cash price $10.80. 
The only reason that we make such a 
liberal offer is to interest the public in 
the extraordinary advantages offered 
by the regular courses of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. 


Brief Table of Contents: 
Mechanical, Isometric, Perspective, 
Free Hand, Architectural Drawing; 
Rendering in Pen and Ink and Wash; 
Water-Color Hints; Shades and Shadows; Archi- 
tectural Lettering; Koman Orders of Architec- 
ture: Working Shop Drawing: Machine Design, 
Cornice and Skylight Design, Metal Roofing, Tin- 
smithing, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting. 

A 200-page handbook giving full information in 
regard to our courses in Electrical, Mechanical, 
Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Heat- 
ing, Ventilation, Plumbing, etc., sent free on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
3321 ARMOUR AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
JENTION YOUTH’S , OCT. 4, "06. 




















“T get my money’s 
worth,’’ said a boy 
sportsman, ‘“‘when I 
buy U. M. C. Ammu- 
nition. With U.M.C. 
Cartridges I can drive 
nails in the barn door. 
I brought down a 
hawk at 75 paces with 
U.M.C. Arrow Shells.”’ 


Game Laws Free. 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Agency, | 
313 Broadway, New York City. 
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FALL AND 
WINTER SEWING 


F a new sewing machine is needed 

to complete your fall and winter 
sewing send at once for a Descrip- 
tive Booklet of the New Com- 
panion, with Samples of stitching 
done on the machine. 

We offer seven styles—each fitted 
with Ball Bearings and Mod- 
ern Improvements and a com- 
plete set of Attachments and 
Accessories. We shall be very 
glad to send our Introductory 
Offer upon request. From the 
factory to the home at oné small 
profit, the secret of our success. 
Every Sewing Machine Wars 
ranted for Ten Years. We 
pay the freight. 


100000000000 00 N07 


Perry Mason Company, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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and Coats 
$6 to $25 


Made to Order in 10 Days. 


, Style Book and Samples 
of Materials Sent Free. 


Women who appreciate 
New York styles and good 
workmanship, and who wish 
to be relieved of the usual 
dressmaking annoyances, will welcome the 
opportunity we present. 

During the past eighteen years more than 
450,000 women have had their garments 
made to order by us from measurements taken 
at home according to our simple instructions, 
and have been delighted with the result. 


Perfect Fit or Money Refunded. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


Our new Winter Style Book illustrates over 
100 fashionable Suits, Skirts, Cloaks and 
Rain Coats, and describes the proper costume 
for every occasion. 

We make these garments to order from 
any of our 450 guaranteed materials for 
less than is usually asked for ill-fitting, 
ready-made clothes. 





Our Style Book illustrates and describes: 
Visiting Costumes - $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits - $7.50 to $25 
Stylish Skirts -. = $3.50 to $15 
Winter Coats - = $6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats, $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the United States 
WE SEND FREE our aoe Winter Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and contain- 
ing our copyrighted measurement chart; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Write 
to-day; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 











he Situation in Cuba became so threat- 

ening that on September 13th, at the 
request of President Palma, a small detachment 
of sailors from the United States cruiser Denver 
was landed at Havana, and stationed in the 
park in front of the presidential palace. Orders 
were at once given from Washington for the re- 
turn of the sailors to their ship, but a small guard 
was retained for the United States legation. 


| - 
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| 
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ee of Warning.—The next day Presi- 


dent Koosevelt addressed a letter to Sefior 
Quesada, Cuban minister to the United States, 
conveying through him a solemn warning to the 
| Cuban people against revolutionary disturbances, 
|and admonishing them that the only way in 
| which Cuban independence can be jeoparded is 
| by the inability of the Cuban people to continue 
in their path of orderly progress. The inter- 
| vention of the United States in Cuban affairs, 
| the President said, can come only if Cuba her- 
| self shows that she has fallen into the insurrec- 
tionary habit. The President at once sent to 
Havana the Secretary of War, Mr. Taft, and 
| the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Bacon, to 
|render such aid as might be possible toward 
| the cessation of hostilities. 
& 
uthority for Intervention in Cuba by 
the United States is given by the so-called 
‘* Platt amendment,’’ which constitutes the 
third article of the treaty between Cuba and 
the United States. Under this section, ‘‘the 
| Government of Cuba consents that the United 
States may exercise the right to intervene for the 
| preservation of Cuban independence, the main- 
tenance of a government adequate for the pro- 
| tection of life, property, and individual liberty, 
and for discharging the obligations with respect 
| to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the 
United States.’’ 


& 


bye Cuban Congress met in special session 
September 14th, and passed a measure giv- 


|ing President Palma the fullest war powers, | 


| and authorizing him to increase the rural guards 
to 10,000 and the artillery to 2,000 men, and to 
appropriate for war purposes any funds in the 
treasury. - 


& 


| Ye 4 ~stee swept over the island and port 
| of Hongkong, off the southeastern coast of 
| China, September 18th, and caused great havoc 
|among the shipping. Thirty or forty steamers 
| were sunk or stranded; more than a thousand 
native boats were wrecked; several thousand 
natives were drowned, and the losses to property 
‘are estimated at several million dollars. 
 igerortaagerys honored in Hungary.—A 
statue of George Washington was unveiled 
at Budapest, the capital of Hungary, September 
16th. There were special services in the 
churches, and thousands of people, among them 
a delegation of 500 Hungarian- Americans, were 
present at the ceremonies. 
Hye of General Trepoff.—Gen. Dimitri 
Feodorovich Trepoff, formerly assistant 
minister of the interior in Russia, and afterward 
governor-general of St. Petersburg, died sud- 
| denly at Peterhof, September 15th. The most 
remarkable circumstance about his death is that 
it is stated to have occurred from natural causes, 
|although seven attempts upon his life were 
| made at different times, and no man in Russia 
| was more hated than he by the revolutionary 
| agitators. He was specially cruel in his treat- 
ment of students. In 1897 he was shot and 
| severely wounded by a girl student, Vera Sas- 
soulich, because he had caused another student 
'to be publicly flogged for failing to salute an 
| Officer of the gendarmerie. The girl was tried 
| by jury, and was unanimously acquitted, so 
| great was the public resentment aroused by his 
harshness. He was called to St. Petersburg 
| last year to repress the political agitation, and 
| among those who conspired against him at that 
| time were two of his nieces, who shot at him, 
| but missed their mark. Recently General Trepoff 
| was appointed commandant of the imperial 
| palace, and was given special charge of the safety 
| of the Tsar. The responsibility of this service 


}and apprehensions of his own assassination | 


wore upon him, and his death is attributed to 
angina pectoris. He was in his 51st year. 
ther Recent Deaths.—Rear - Admiral 
Sir Edward Chichester, who commanded 
the British squadron at Manila during the 
Spanish-American War, and who was credited 
with helping to avert, by his tact and good 
humor, a threatened collision between the 
German and American fleets when feeling ran 
high between them, died at Gibraltar, Septem- 
ber 17th, in his 57th year. The American 
second cruiser squadron arrived at Gibraltar on 
the 18th, and immediately landed detachments 
to assist in carrying the admiral’s body on board 
a British battle-ship, to be taken to England. — 
Ex-Goy. Aaron Thomas Bliss of Michigan, a 
veteran of the Civil War, member of Congress 
1889-1891, and Governor of Michigan 1900-1904, 
! died September 16th, aged 69. 


















considerable success is predicted. These pens 
are made of tantalum in substitution for steel. 
| They are more flexible than gold pens and more 
|durable than those of steel, since they resist 
corrosion, and can with difficulty be spotted 
| with ink. At the same time their points are 
exceedingly hard. ® 
yesight and Marksmanship. — Some 
curious researches have recently been made 
| by French army surgeons on the relationship 
| between good eyesight and good target-practice. 
| At first glance one would say that the two 
|things must invariably depend the one upon 
the other. But the facts lead to a different 
conclusion. At least, they show that one may 
have very defective eyesight and yet be a very 
| accurate marksman. Astigmatism, myopia and 
| other defects of vision may exist in a marked 
| degree without destroying the ability to’ aim 
| and shoot straight. In the French and German 
| armies soldiers are permitted to shoot from the 
|right or the left shoulder, according to their 
own preference, which is often guided by the 
| superiority of one eye over the other. Accuracy 
| of judgment counts for as much as acuteness of 
| vision with the good marksman. 
ote peat Postage-Stamps.—The Eng- 
lish post-office authorities have recently 
| ordered the withdrawal from circulation of the 
| threepence stamp colored yellow and brown, 
|\for the reason that investigation has shown 
|that the coloring matter employed on these 
|stamps contains sufficient chromate of lead to 
| produce injurious effects. It was shown during 
| the investigation on which the order of with- 
drawal was based that 12 milligrams of this 
| substance were sufficient to cause poisoning, 
}and a single one of the objectionable stam)s 
|earries a milligram of it. Thus the repeated 
application of these stamps to the lips in the 
act of moistening might result in the accumula- 
tion of a dangerous quantity of the poison in 
the mouth. . 


|The Quivering Earth.—In his Bakerian 
| lecture in London recently, Prof. John 
| Milne said that in addition to the many tremors 
| due to seismic, or earthquake, influences which 
| delicate modern instruments detect, there are 
| certain pulsations which seem to have some 
| other origin. Some of these are ditirnal, and 
|are probably due to the influence of the sun 
| and the weather on the ground. In wet weather 
| the sides and bottom of a valley carry a greater 
| load than the bounding ridges; in dry weather 
the case is reversed. Even the transpiration of 
moisture by plants may produce perceptible 
effects upon the tilt of the ground. Thus the 
face of mother earth is almost as sensitive to 
external influences as the skin of a living crea- 
ture. 


lcohol in Bread.—There has been much 

discussion about the quantity of alcohol 
| contained in ordinary bread as the result of the 
| fermentative process to which it is subjected 
| before baking. Evidently the quantity is small, 
| but until recently, it would appear, chemists 
| have not succeeded in accurately measuring it. 
| Now, however, it is announced that Dr. 0. 
| Pohl, by an elaborate process ‘based upon the 
distillation of the bread to be tested in a Papin 
digester, has ascertained that ordinary bread 
normally contains .0753 of a gram of alcohol 
for every 100 grams of bread, or a little more 
than 7 parts in 10,000. It is well to be precise 
even in small things. 





|The Problem of the Pygmies.—Richard 
| Weinberg takes up once more, in the 
| Biologisches Centralblatt, the question of 
| the origin of the various pygmy races of man- 
| kind, and their relation to the earliest repre- 
| Sentatives of the human species. Because the 
| dwarfs of Africa appear to be superior in intel- 
ligence to surrounding negro races of greater 
| Stature, some have argued that they represent 
the primitive type of human differentiation. 
Weinberg thinks it more probable that th¢ 
pygmies-are simply a variety, and that they no 
more represent the original type of man than 
do the taller races. Even yet it is found that 
the human stature is subject to notable varia- 
tions, and that these variations have an effect 
upon heredity. 


N* discovered by Columbus.—That 
Columbus was not, as is popularly sup- 
posed, the first to note the declination of the 
magnetic needle has recently been graphically 
demonstrated by the discovery of three sun-dials, 
| dating from a time anterior to Columbus’s first 
voyage, and bearing on the compasses accom 
panying them lines indicating the declination 
of the needle, One of these, found at Inns 
bruck, was constructed at Nuremberg in 1451. 
Not only has it an engraved line indicating th: 
declination at the time of its construction, but 
other lines showing the changes of direction 
undergone by the needle in subsequent years. 
Who first noted the declination of the needle is 
still an unsettled question. 














JAPALA 


A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 











Two Hands, a Brush and a Can of JAP-A-LAC 


WILL WORK WONDERS, FROM CELLAR TO GARRET, IN EVERY HOME. 


JAP-A-LAC is a quick-drying, beautiful, hard, lustrous finish for general household use. Everything of wood or 
metal you may have can be kept in perfect condition all of the time, at a trifling cost, with JAP-A-LAC. Sixteen 
beautiful colors. For- genuine economy, there is nothing to compare with JAP-A-LAC. The thousands of uses around 
the home, the frequent marring and scuffing of furniture, woodwork and metal work, make JAP-A-LAC a household 
necessity. If you have never used JAP-A-LAC, get a can to-day and try it on some article which needs refinishing. 
You will at once realize how JAP-A-LAC SAVES YOU MONEY. All sizes, from 15 cents to $2.50. For sale 


by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. cilia cit nies. siuiiininasin aks similis 
COLORS OF JAP-A-LAC. JAP-A-LAC SHOULD BE USED. 


FLAT WHITE OAK GROUND WIRE SCREENS CHAIRS ANDIRONS 

DEAD BLACK BLUE WALNUT REFRIGERATORS LINOLEUM 

GLOSS WHITE GOLD DARK OAK PORCH FURNITURE CHANDELIERS 

OX BLOOD RED CHERRY ALUMINUM WICKER FURNITURE PLATE RACKS 

BRILLIANT BLACK NATURAL MAHOGANY INTERIOR WOODWORK RADIATORS — PICTURE FRAMES 
MALACHITE GREEN WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS 


5 . ° If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name 
A Warning Against the Dealer Who Substitutes. and 10 cents (except for Gold, which is 25 cents) to cover cost 
to any point in the United States. 





We paid for this advertisement to convince you that you can use JAP-A-LAC 
to good advantage. We employ a large force of travelling salesmen to sell Write for beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting 
JAP-A-LAC to the dealers, so YOU may be able to get it at YOUR dealer’s color card. Free for the asking. 
without TROUBLE or LOSS OF TIME. Address Dept. K-10, 

Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute some- 1014 Rockefeller 
thing else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT. If your dealer offers you Building, 

a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you INSIST on it. Cleveland, Ohio. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. ts 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered | 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a sinate weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all oe; ona pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers 

| 
| 


se criptions may begin at any time during | 





Money for ‘sent als should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renew wals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The C ompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money -Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renew als. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Fouts’ s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 





HYGIENE OF UNDERWEAR. 


Hs of good hygiene 
are of slow growth, 
for the world is at heart 
conservative, and men are 
prone to think that what 
was good enough for their 
fathers is good enough for 
them. Again, there are many habits to which no 
one gives thought, and it comes as a disagreeable 
surprise to be told that they are not sanitary. 

Take the matter of underclothing, for example. 
Not many years ago it was not unusual to find 
persons, even those of good breeding and culture, 
who would have resented in perfect good faith 
the intimation that their habits were not cleanly, 
and yet who in the winter-time wore the same 
underclothing at night that they did in the day. 

There has been a reform in this respect, and 
there are few, we hope, who retain this unhy- 
gienic custom. Those who must have protection 
of this sort have a special set of underclothing for 
night wear. But we are still far from perfect in 
the hygiene of clothing. 

Many persons wear a set of underclothes each 
day for a week, a few have a complete change 
every day, and more change twice in the week. 
This last-named habit is, perhaps, in the present 
state of hygienic intelligence,—and of pocket,—the 
best that can be looked for, and it is really suffi- 
cient for daily bathers. 

There is a way in which this custom can be 
made more cleanly and more hygienic without 
adding to the laundry bill. The average person 
wearing two sets of underclothing a week will 
make the change in the middle of the week, but it 
would be far better if the two sets were kept going | 
the entire week on alternate days. With the 
biweekly change, the clothes worn during the day 
are aired only for seven or eight hours in the 
twenty-four, and never have the purifying process | 
of a sunning. With two sets going on alternate 
days, one set can be aired two nights and one | 
day, and if possible should be hung up where they | 
can receive the direct rays of the sun for some | 
hours. They should not be kept in a dark closet. 

Light, and especially direct sunlight, is a power- | 
ful disinfecting and cleansing agent. This way of 
managing will keep each change as fresh and 
sweet as if it had been laundered, and that 
weakening of the system shown by a proneness 
to succumb to colds, which is so often apparently 
inexplicable, but which is really due to a reab- 
sorption of the animal secretions from unaired 
underclothing, will be averted. 
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IN THE PERSIAN DESERT. 


Imost in the center of Persia lies Yezd, a city 
of perhaps forty thousand people, on the 
great caravan route. It is a city of the desert, 
says the author of “Five Years ina Persian Town” 
but how complete that desert is and how large, it 
is hard to realize. 

In going from the Caspian Sea to Yezd one sees 
a strip of greeti country thirty miles wide along 
the sea, and another twenty miles in diameter 
round Teheran. Aside from that there is nothing | 
but waste. 

The desert in Persia, however, is of many kinds. 
There are places where the ground is absolutely 
bare, except for the thick crusts of salt that lie 
like snow-drifts, streaking the plain in every direc- 
tion. There are also places equally salt where | 
the proximity of a certain amount of useless water 
produces a larger quantity of plant life than in | 
the ordinary desert. For the rest there is a vast 
waste of sandy patches and of gravelly soil, fertile 
enough when water can be brought to it, some- 
times flecked with dry, brownish shrubs, some- 
times quite bare. 

Two desert plants never touch one another. In 
the most favorable places two very tiny shrubs | 
may be found within two yards of each other, but 
with a single exception one does not see on the 
central Persian caravan route a place away from 
the hills with enough natural growth to modify 
the color of the distance. 

Even in the oases no seed comes up that is not 
purposely sown, no plant seems to have any asso- 
ciation with the rest. One fixes the eye on each 
of them individually as upon a single unit, not as 
on a part of a field or a garden. 

The water for these oases is brought by the 
most difficult means imaginable. It is found in 
abundance at the foot of the mountains, perhaps | 
three hundred feet underground. When a well | 
has been sunk and plenty of water found, a hunt 
is made for the nearest place in the desert which is | 





| 








lower than water-level in the well. Such a spot | 


| is Yezd, thirty miles from the sources which water 


it. Ina line with that place other wells are sunk 
thirty or forty yards apart, each shallower than 
the one before, and then from the selected site a 
tunnel is run in to the first pit, from that to the 
second, and so on back to the wells, even though | 
| they be forty miles away. Through this under- 
ground channel flows the life-giving water. 

Sometimes it happens that a sudden hard rain 
falls in this desert country. It brings many dis- 
asters, for the sun-baked mud roofs of the dwell- 
ings are caved in, their walls are washed away, 
and other damage is done them. But worst of all, 
too much water washes out and caves in these 
“Quanat” channels, and until they are again dug 
out no water comes to town. 

It has happened at Yezd that a single rainy day, 
the water from which had dried away or sunk 
into the ground before the next sunrise, has, by 
filling the channels, caused a water-famine in the 
city for three months. 
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INTERRUPTED. 


Kansas farmer was interrupted while writing 

a letter tohis brother. A writer inthe Kansas 
City Star tells the circumstances. The first part 
of the letter is dated Sunday, and explains that it 
is too dry to break the prairie, and the writer, with 
a carpenter, is building a house which is ready for 
shingling. Meanwhile he is living in a tent. Then 
after a redating, Tuesday night, the letter says: 

I was interrupted Sunday, and this is my first 
chance to finish the letter. One of those gentle 
little twisters came sins while I was writing and 
put the place in bad shape. 

By some lucky chance the tent was just out of 
its path, but the house got turned part way round, 
but landed right side up not far from the founda- 
ion. 

The chicken-house landed in the draw north of 
the house, while some light things, like the pans 
that were outside, went east. 


= 


I have the house back on its foundation, and | 
have recovered most of the loose lumber. The | 


house was built to be used for a granary, when we 
ean build a better house, so the framework was 
double strength. I may be able to get it near 
enough straight to put in doors and windows. 

It is now too wet to plow. 


& & 


VOCABULARY SUPPLIED. 


he man who had visited San Francisco to view 

the ruins and the beginnings of the restoration 

sat looking out of the car window with an expres- 
sion of wonder and bewilderment on his face. 


“Seen great things out there, haven’t you?” 
said a genial stranger, who had slipped into the 
next seat. ‘Now you’re going home to tell about 
; ” 


“It’s—it’s marvelous—it’s unbelievable, such 
courage — such — well, words fail me,” said the 
man from the East, pepe in his éxcitement. 

“I knew they’d fail you, ” said the genial stranger, 
in a confidential tone, “but I can obviate all your 
difficulty. I don’t wish to press it on you, but I 
have here a little book of one hundred pages 
called ‘The Right Word in the Right Place,’ handy 
for the pocket or the bag, and costing only ‘tw enty- 
five cents. Ah, I thought so! Thank you!” and 
the = stranger moved up the car toward an 
old who was wiping her eyes with a damp 
ball of handkerchief. 
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A GOOD TIME COMING. 


t is said that there is no royal road to learning, 
but a story taken from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger suggests that the expounder of that maxim 
has made a mistake. At all events, Freddy is 
looking forward to an easy time. 


There was company to dinner, and the son and 
| heir listened to the conversation. During the 
meal an animated discussion arose regarding the 
feeling between the North and South. The guests 
becoming a little excited, the minister said: 

“The time is coming, not far off, when there 
will be no North, South, East nor W est, and — 

“Won't that be splendid!” interrupted little 
Freddy. 

“Why, what makes ag think that?” asked the 
boy’ s astonished pare! 

It wouldn’t be fr a bit to study geography!” 


* © 


ONLY AN APPETIZER. 


any years ago dried solan- geese, from the 
Orkneys, used to be imported into Scotland, 
says the author of “My Strange Pets,” and served 
there as an appetizer, a morsel being eaten at the 
beginning of a meal. 


A worthy farmer gave a dinner to some of his 
neighbors, and in the course of it asked one if he 
would have “another portion” of the roast. 

“T think I will,” replied the other. “I ate a bit 
0’ solan-goose afore Lleft hame, and it has made 
me very oy? A 

“T dinna believe in the solan-geese,” broke in 
another guest. “I et a whole one afore I cam 
awa, and I dinna feel a bit the hungrier for it.” 


* © 


THE PEPPERY KIND. 


he Rev. Amos Fletcher was a keen and accom- 

plished naturalist. His specialty was a quite 
remarkable knowledge of different classes of 
fungi. 


His enthusiasm, however, was but indifferently 
appreciated by certain members of his parish, and 
one day, when calling upon one of them, old Miss 
Locke, he was considerably embarrassed when 
she reminded him of the exact length of time that 
had elapsed since he last paid her a visit. 

He began to make excuse for the delay, when 
she eut him short. 

‘If Iwas a toadstool,” she said, a, grim irony, 
“you’d have been to see me long ago 


A BRAVE SINGER. 


tell you,” said one man to another, as they 
emerged from the dimly lighted corridor of a 
concert hall, “I envy that fellow who was singing.” 
“Envy him!” echoed the other. “Well, if I were 
yoing to envy a singer I’d select somebody with a 
etter voice. His was about the poorest I ever 
| heard.” 
“It’s not his voice I envy, man,’ 
“It’s his tremendous courage. af 


’ was the reply. 


FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and sealy eczemas, inflammations, and chafings of 
| the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 


wonders. (Adv. 


TELEGRAP 


Railroads. Total cost, tuition, ‘oar. room, boats 
91, can be reduced. Home st study also. C atalog free. 
ODGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIA 


Architectu ral Drawing 


This adv. points a way for you to secure a better 
paying position. Mention it in writing to us, and re- 
ce oe ae ). nandbook pase ribing our course 








Operators Needed 
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in AR E and over 60 others, inclu- 
ding Bechani RE as 1 and Electrical 
Enginee: Tena it’s the man who knows 


all about some oe ular thing who succeeds, not 
the man who some it everything. 
This is your Oepor reunity. Grasp it now. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 


MENTION YOUTH’S COMPANION. OCT. 4, '06 


Catalo LEARNAS B 
Free # by mailto WOUNRt Birds 
and animals. Fascinating work for Men, 
25 Women and Boys. Quickly learned in your 
- own home. Satisfaction guaranteed or no 
tuition fee. Save your fine specimens. 
orate home and den. Highly profitable 
business or side line. Fine catalogue and 
taxideemy magazine free. Write Legon. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, 9B, Omaha, N 




















RIGHT HOME 
DOCTOR RECOMMENDS POSTUM FROM 
PERSONAL TEST. 

No one is better able to realize the injurious 
action of caffeine—the drug in coffee—on the 
heart, than the doctor. 

When the doctor himself has been relieved by 
simply leaving off coffee and using Postum, he 
ean refer with full conviction to his own case. 

A Mo. physician prescribes Postum for many of 
his patients because he was benefited by it. He 
says: 

“T wish to add my testimony in regard to that 
excellent preparation—Postum. I have had fune- 
tional or nervous heart trouble for over 15 years, 
and part of the time was unable to attend to my 
business. 

“I was a moderate user of coffee and did not 
think drinking it hurt me. But on stopping it and 
using Postum instead, my heart has got all right, 
and I ascribe it to the change from coffee to 
Postum. 

“I am prescribing it now in cases of sickness, 
especially when coffee does not agree, or affects 
the heart, nerves or stomach. 

“When made right it has a much better flavor 
than coffee, and is a vital sustainer of the system. 
I shall continue to recommend it to our people, 
and I have my own case to refer to.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 





aching muscles and joints, this treatment works | 














e 
bristle brushes, sponges 
=“ or washcloths that ab- 
sorb and retain the filth from the bath 
and become sour, 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Brushes 


are always clean, per- 
fectly sanitary, and 
can be used by the 
whole family. The 
flat-ended teeth re- 
move dust caps, 
cleanse the skin, 
open the pores, and 
give new life and 

{ vigor to the whole 

body. Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no 
others. Complexion Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed. 


CLEAN HANDS for avery = BY USING 










Bailey’s Rubber 
Sewing Finger 
Made to prevent pricking 
and disfiguring the fore- 
finger in sewing or embroid- 
ery. Three sizes — small, 
medium and large. Mailed 6 cents each. 


PATENT 
APPLIED FOR 





Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner. Unlike al! 
other methods, it cleans the finest glove without 
injury to the kid. Rubs dirt off, not in. Requires 
no moisture, soap nor preparation. Cleans in two 
minutes. Price 10 cents, mailed. 

Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















ARKER’S . Arctic Socks 
(TRADE MARK) Reg. 

Healthful for bedchamber, bath and sick 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs 


perspiration. Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 






white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c. a pair 
Parker pays postage 
Catalog free. Look for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker, Dept. A, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 










— boy can Geentns a s erect “BOYS GET a 
shot if he uses a Hamilton, "4"!LTON” 
It’s great fun shooting all 
kinds of small game. Per- 
fect rifling and automatic 
action. Weighs only 2 to 3% 
Ibs. If your dealer does not 
sell it, get it from _us. 

3 sizes, $1,50, $2, $2.50 b : 
Write for our Gun Boo 
HAMILTON RIFLE oo 
Factory F, Plymouth,Mich. 






















for our GOLD MEDAL 
into lower grades. 


of GOLD MEDAL 





Some millers endeavor 
flour From one bushel of wheat: 
dat sm el ale) etct—] are) am dat -Ue dell lat iatclel = tafelaa i steCeial elt t-jatey| 
le}aretalemretalem dat m6), ana alcm otel tabaler= 

This insures to the users 
FLOUR the greatest possible 
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Many people fuss and Fume and fret over bread making - 


The others use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


to make too much 
we select only 
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white house, and put the key in her 
pocket. Half-way down the garden path 

she looked back, and to her excited fancy the | 
closed and silent dwelling entombed all the | 
spring of her being. | 
As Louisa stood there, in a gray dress, pale | 
as the first coldness in the evening sky, her thin 
arms falling straight to her thinner nervous | 
hands, she had the look of arrested maturity | 
which marks certain examples of the New Eng- | 
land type. She was as unconsciously pathetic 
as a bud that has faded on the branch in all | 
its tight-curled promise. Her face sharpened 
to a little pointed chin and her brown, unjudg- | 
ing eyes appealed mutely, like her figure. 
“*I’d better go back,’’ she breathed sharply, | 
‘and bury all there is of me left alive, and let | 
Jake go!’’ 
She took a flying step toward the house, then | 
turned suddenly about and raised her little | 
pointed chin so high that it looked square | 
and determined. No. She would meet Jacob | 


["* Thurston locked the door of the low, 


DRAWN BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


“I'D WAIT TWENTY YEARS FOR YOU, 


Whitney in Lymesboro, as she had promised. | 
Afterwards— Louisa gathered up her gray skirt | 
with dainty precision and whisked it down the 
path and through the gate without completing 
her thought. It was eight o’clock, and Lymes- 
boro was six miles away. The brown road ran 
ahead in a tapering vista. Where the woods 
were heaviest it seemed to end altogether. A 
delicate chill from hidden springs moved as if 
on tiptoe across it, but Louisa scarcely per- 
ceived the welcome of the night. As she moved 
lightly along, the recollections of years turned 
and turned in her brain, and she could see each 
event as distinctly as the figures on the dial of 
a clock. 

She was eighteen, and Jacob Whitney, home 
in Lymesboro from the sea, loved her. It 
would not be long before they could marry. 
While her heart still sang came Frank Whit- 
ney’s wrong-doing and tragic death. They 
would have to wait a little longer; Jacob meant 
to make good his brother’s theft. Still Louisa’s 
heart sang. They were young; they could 
afford to wait. That year her mother died. 
Her last words were to Louisa: 

**You’ll see the children through—promise, ’’ 
she pleaded, ‘‘for your father isn’t what he 
was!’’ 

Louisa promised. It was her turn to say wait. 

“I’d wait twenty years for you, Lulie!’’ 
Jacob answered. 

She had watched him walk down the path- 
way, with his rolling gait. The darkness was 
thick with wandering scents that night, and 
when Jacob disappeared in the shadow Louisa’s 
thought fainted. 

She had seen the children through—as a 
mother might—with tender patience and sacri- 
fice. Some had prospered. And one had re- 
turned to the low white house—beaten—to make 
a fresh start in another world. Then her father 
became as a little child. But at last his pale, 
wavering eyes closed forever, and after twenty- | 
eight years of service she was free. 

For ten years Jacob had shipped between 
British and Chinese ports, and she had not seen 
him, but now she was on her way to meet him. 
Free!—and an old woman. Louisa’s thought 
fainted, as on that summer night when she had 
watched her lover disappear in the shadow. 

It was now ten o’clock. On the edge of the 





| would have taken her in his arms, she held 
| him off. 
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THE YOUTH’S 






COMPANION. 
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town Louisa saw Jacob waiting for her beside 
the road, in one of the moonlit spaces between 
the trees. She went toward him with the soft, 
swift rush of a bird to its nest. But when he 


‘*I’ve thought it all over,’’? she panted. ‘‘I | 
can’t marry you, Jake. It would be wronging 
you. I’m too old—too old!’ 

‘*You’re a saint, Lulie!’’ 

“I’m forty-six !’’ 

**T don’t care if you’re a hundred and six— 
you’ll never be old to me.’’ 

‘*You are sure you want to?’’ she persisted, 
not to be turned aside by his tenderness. } 

**Sure.’’ 

‘*Then —’’ Louisa raised herself on tiptoe 
till she was close to Jacob’s ear, and whispered 
something. ‘‘ Just to please me,’’ she said aloud. 








Jacob laughed in loving derision. ~ ‘‘There | 
always was a lot of the baby to you. I guess | 


the forty-six years ain’t goin’ to make much | 


difference! Come,’’ he said, taking her hands 
and drawing her toward the road. 

Arm in arm they approached the judge’s 
house. It was dark, and Louisa drew back 
at the door. 

“It’s late,’’? she said, doubtfully. 
haps —’’ 

Jacob’s answer was a loud knock. Then his 
heavy hand closed over hers. 

**T guess not, Lulie, after 
waitin’ all these years.’’ 

Something like a sob mas- 


**Per- 


stillness. Then the door 
opened and the judge’s tall 
form appeared. 

“*It’s Jake Whitney, judge 
—about that little matter I 
spoke of this mornin’.’’ 

*‘Ah, yes. I’d given you 
up.’’ 

**Please don’t strike a 
light, squire,’’ said Jacob, 
in obedience to Louisa’s 
hand on his arm. 

**It’s only a fancy—’’ she 
began. 

Jacob cut her short. 

**Lulie thinks she ain’t 
quite ’s pretty’s she was 
twenty odd year ago,’’ he 
said, with jocular tender- 
ness; ‘‘and she wants you 
should marry us in the dark, 
so’s we can think we’re just 
as young as we used to be.’’ 

““Come in,’’ said the 
judge. 

In the shadowy entrance 
hall, dark save for the stream 
of glittering light which 
flowed down from the moon 
through the open door, the 
judge went through the req- 
uisite form of ceremony. 
Jacob’s responses were made 
in determinedly firm tones. 


LULIE!” 


terfully swallowed broke the | 





Louisa’s were scarcely audible, but there was a 
subtle cadence of happiness in her weary voice. 
‘*There, my girl!’’ said Jacob, when it was 
over. Louisa was silent, but she inclined 
toward her husband as toward a shelter. 

They went away, hand in hand, down the 
moonlit road. And the judge, who knew their 
story, watched them out of sight with a new 
comprehension of the sovereign thought of love. 
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LADY CURZON’S KINDNESS. 


ike all the rest of the world, the missionaries | 


in India are full of the graciousness and 
charm of the late Lady Curzon. They tell the 
following pleasant story of her: 


Lady Curzon was the titular head of a great 
missionary It was delightful to watch 
the beautiful woman, so those present report, 
going on opening day from booth to booth with 
smiles and apt words for each in turn. 

Her relation to the enterprise was of course 
merely nominal. But after it was all over and 
the incident supposedly closed, there came to 
Lady Curzon’s care, from some belated, far-off 
missionary contingent, a box of articles for sale 
at the bazaar. 

**It would have been very easy,’’ as one of 
those who were telling the story said, ‘‘for her 
to have handed it all over to the missionaries 
as something with which she had nothing 
further to do.’’ Instead, Lady Curzon said, 
‘*Ah, poor missionaries! They will be so dis- 
appointed !’’ and she forthwith bought the whole 
heterogeneous boxful herself. 








COMPENDIUM of PHYSICAL CULTURE S23. 
20 CENTS. Address C. W. Hudson, Box 1928, Boston, Mass. 
TZ tEARH 


Wireless Morse 
AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH_ INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Branches: 514 Main St., Worcester ; Framingham Busi- 
ness College. South Framingham, Mass. Catalogue. 


RPEN your SCISSORS 


yourself with the ROSE AUTO- 
MATIC SHARPENER. Price 
yA § 50c. post-paid. We have sharpeners, 
for Carving Knives, too. Send for 
Free Circular. Active men and 
women wanted as agents. Write 
for terms to-day before your neigh- 
borhood territory is assigned. 

Here’s a good chance to make money. 


Colonial Supply Co., 147 Milk St., Boston. 


























“11: ° Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, “4Scifimpion, Mace 
rgperes for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
track. 66th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER. A. M., Principal. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 








Mth year. Combines equipment and instruction of : . 
the hi e achost with personal inspiration of the Comprises the following Departments : 
small. New building with gymnasium and swimming , > 
bath. Past year, 69 boys, 10 teachers. The Secretary. The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S 








The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D 
The Engineering Department (Degree B. S.) 
The Medical School (Decree M. D.) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 


. : : 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 





waw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, | The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses Engineering Department, and offering 
about $200 a year, Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. special two-year course 
| The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL) |] Summer sciooi. 
ocation high z r. Labor: ries. 8 | Young men and young women are admitted on 
gan Arte. Su: te ideale A a equal nesses’ ** were wens of the College. 


gymnasiuin withswimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


“Musgrove” 


Exclusively Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Under- 
wear. All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned 


H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
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Water Supply for, 
Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


Ladies’ | No elevated tank 








throughout, mercerized silk trimmed. The 
best made, best fitting, longest wearing under- 
wear ever offered for the price. 










to freeze or 





Sizes leak. 
39c. pe ne 


| Any pressure 











. , 
up to 60 
Misses’ J] v2.8? _ 
Sizes The best 
fire 
2 5c e protection. 
Sold by most 
of the leading SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 
a Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
oS Say | LUNT MOSS COMPANY 








Get "Mu oo Vclewsio dal te & ol veil ay 43 South Market St., Boston. 
buy it again. Our label on every garment. you 


don’t find it, write us; we'll see that you are supplied. 
MUSGROVE KNITTING CO.., Pittsfield, Mass. 

















Banking by Mail 


Affords the opportunity of keep- 
ing your financial affairs from the 
inquisitive prying of neighbors or 
relatives. 








Deposit your savings with the 
Slater Trust Company and you not 
only keep your affairs with greatest 
privacy, but receive 4% interest 
compounded in April and Octo- 
ber, probably more than your local 
banks pay. 


| WINCHESTER 


| HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do Their Duty in }}} 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 
Do away with that 
“Cold Room.” 


The Slater Trust Company has 
over 9,000 depositors and a total de- 
posit account of over $6,350,000. 


Estab. 1855. Paid depositors 
$183,185.94 in interest last year. 
Especially adapted 
for our New England |} 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
Box 3152, Boston, Mass. 


Send to-day for our “Banking 
by Mail” Booklet. 








Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 



































We are so sure that Amatite is better than any other roofing that 
we want to send a Free Sample to every one who will mail us their 
name and address. We know Amatite is a great improvement on 
the ordinary ready roofings. 

It doesn’t require paint- 

ing or coating every year or 

It has 
mineral 


two to keep it tight. 
a non - conductive 
surface, which gives it long 
life and offers absolute pro- 
tection against rain, snow, 
hot weather, cold weather, 
frost and 
depend upon it under the most difficult conditions. 
Any one can lay it. No skilled labor required. 
Cement free with every roll. 
It is a fire retardant. 


ice. You can 


Nails and 


And of importance, its price is very low. 
Do not omit this chance to get a Free Sample and Booklet about it. 
Price $1.90 per roll of 110 square feet, f. 0. b. Boston. 

NATIONAL COAL TAR CO., 297 Franklin Street, Boston. 



























Something 
NEW! 


The range that so many have been wish- 
ing for—the range that we have for years 
been hoping to produce. We have it in the 


PALACE 
Or 


We have in this range done away 
with the awkward old end hearth— 
always in the way and taking valuable room. We 
have provided a place and a receptacle for the 
ashes which make their re- 
moval simple and cleanly, and 
the grate will last longer with 
the ashes so far below it. 


There is more room on the top of this 
range because of the extra end shelf, yet it 
occupies less Kitchen space. 















We have made a place for the coal hod— 
alongside the ash hod—out of the way. 


All of the other 
famous and exclu- 
sive Crawford im- 
proved features are 
present: 

















1. The Single Damper (patented). One movement regulates fire 
and oven. Worth the price of the range. 


2. Improved Dock-Ash Grate (patented). Makes a better, steadier 
fire—one that will keep overnight. Saves fuel. 


3. Cup-Joint Oven Flues. Prevent heat leakage and insure better 
baking. 











— 


y 4- Perfected Oven. Extra large, asbestos-lined heat-saving back, 
i ainiermeeeiaeiemeennr wh) revolving bottom, five heights for racks. The quickest, surest baker 
; x and most perfectly controlled oven ever made. 


. Reliable Oven Indicator. Tells the heat of the oven accurately. 
Entirely outside of the oven and consequently not affected by 
grease, smoke, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of our many styles of Ranges. 


Crawfords have more improvements than all others combined. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. r 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 





